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rY SFPRCIAL OFFER. necessarily better, though better for me | something to sell year round, and/ same for you, give us your reasons. If | used to be.’ We have heard this or simi- | menced to work their corn. The wheat 
GOLMAN S U A I think. My farming is truck farming| that can work t ali farms either | you do think so, then act upon it Put | lar remarks many times, notonly here but | prospect is as good as it has been i 
and my leading crop is a well-chosen va-| themselves or wi help of a good/it in practice, and by all means let us 
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A bulletin issued May 5 by the Ohio 
State Board of Agriculture estimates the 
prospective wheat crop of the state at 
only 41 per cent of an average, or about 
16,000,000 to 18,000,000 bushels. 





In this issue of the RURAL WORLD 
there appear articles from correspondents 
covering a wide extent of country. From 
Rhode Island and Florida on the Atlan- 
tie coast to Idaho in the northwest and 
California on the Pacific and many points 
between,—Mississippi, Ohio, Illinois, Kan- 
sas and Texas—come statements of the 
good things to be found in this land of 
ours. 





CRUDE PETROLEUM AS AN INSECTI- 
CIDE, 





Insecticides are receiving a much de- 
serving attention, and farmers who a 
few years ago were totally unfamiliar 
with the term use it freely in all orchard 
discussions when preparing to make war- 
fare on fruit enemies. Yet it is well to 
bear the fact in mind that no insecticide 
has been compounded on the same prin- 
ciple of many patent medicines—that of 
“cure all and prevent all."’ The tempta- 
tion, when orchard and fruits are being 
ravished by insects, is to try all remedies 
offered, hoping some one will surely kill 
the enemy. The desire for destruction 
of the insect is sometimes so great that 
the fact,is lost sight of that we are in 
danger of killing the very thing we de- 
sire to save. Sometimes we grow reck- 
less and conclude the tree will be killed 
in time by its insect enemy and we will 
kill or cure. But the wiser course is to 
act intelligently rather than rashly, and 
the bulletins put out by the Experiment 
Stations will greatly aid. The cheapness 
and ease with which they are procured 
tempt one to freely use kerosene and 
crude petroleum as insecticides, 

Prof. J. B. Smith of the New Jersey 
Experiment Station gives valuable infor- 
mation on this line, the station having re- 
cently made extended experiments on 
their own orchards with crude petroleum, 
He says: 

“The treated with crude oil in- 
cluded all the ordinary fruit trees except 
the cherry, and numbered about 4,000. 
The crude oil was applied as a wash and 
asa spray. In the form of a spray it was 
undiluted and also diluted with 
water in various proportions. These 
treatments were at first made during the 
winter, but later the oil was tried as a 
summer spray. Considerable injury re- 
sulted, however, from its use upon the 
foliage of fruit trees during the growing 
season. The station therefore concludes 
that crude petroleum is not suited for 
a summer application, either pure or di- 
luted, but that for use in winter “‘it is 
fully as effective against scale insects as 
kerosene, and is harmless to the most 
tender varieties and onthe youngest trees. 
* * * As the oil remains on the surface 
for a long time, it makes no difference 
whether it is put on undiluted or mixed 
with water, When the crude oil is ap- 
plied in an undiluted form the station 
recommends that an apparatus which 
makes a fine spray (Vermorel nozzle) be 
used for its application. When this is 
hot practicable, equally good results may 
be obtained by using an apparatus 
(forms of which are found on the market) 
which thoroughly mixes the oil and water 
as it is applied, the ofl being diluted with 
60 to 75 per cent of water.”’ 


trees 


used 


TENT CATERPILLARS. 


The white web-nests of this caterpillar 
as they are seen on the trees early in 
the summer betray the negligence of the 
orchardist. Such sight reveals just why 
this man has “‘bad luck” with his apple 
crop. If these webs are not destroyed, 
they are soon enlarged and spread over 
whole branches. The caterpillars soon 
become moths which lay eggs for next 
year’s supply. The eggs are hatched 
mostly during the month of June and 
deposited in oval rings upon small 
twigs and are very conspicuous objects 
during the winter. Each cluster contains 
two to three hundred eggs. They are 
Protected from the weather by a glutinous 
Matter, hatching out when the tempera- 
ture is sufficiently warm to cause the 
fruit buds to swell and burst. The 
young caterpillars commence spinning 
the moment they are born and they never 
move without extending their thread 
wherever they go. Entomologists who 
have made a study of their habits report 
them as feeding twice each day, once in 
the forenoon and once in the afternoon. 
They continue to feed for five or six 
weeks, during which time their skins 
change four times. 


at fifty cents, except when accompanied 


While the regular subscription price for 
the RURAL WORLD will remain at one 
éoliar per year, yet, in order to more than 
double our present circulation for the 
year 1900 we have determined for a brief 
period to allow all of our present sub 
ecribers to renew their sbscriptions by 
sending the name of a NEW subscriber 
with their own for one dollar—thus get- 
ting two papers for one year for only on 
dollar. In all cases, however, the addi- 
tional name or names must be new sub- 
scribers. Renewals will not be received 


by a new subscriber. Two NEW 3::b- 
ecribers at the same time, however. wil! 
be received for year one 
dollar. New subscribers can also send ad- 
ditional new subscribers on the same 
terms. This its below’ the 
cost of the paper. But 
are we to have the RURAL WORLD en- 
ter tens of thousands of new homes that 
we are willing to make this low offer. We 
know the RURAL WORLD ts doing a 
grand work in uplifting the farmer, and 
we are more than anxious tnat its bene- 
fits shail be extended to the widest limits, 
hence this special offer. We hope to have 
100,000 subscribers on our list for 1900 


one for 


actual 


anxhouse 





seeking some crevice or angle of the 
tree where each spins an oblong-oval 
yellow cocoon. Here it assumes the co- 
coon state and at the end of about three 
weeks issues as a moth. The moths do 
not feed, their aim being the perpetua- 
tion of their kind. ‘ 

Prof. Clarence M. Weed, entomologist | 
of the New Hampshire Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, gives some interesting 
history of the tent caterpillar in a bul- 
letin recently issued. He reports that the 
heavy rains of 1898 at the time of hatch- 
ing destroyed many of these pests and 
that the survivors were killed in 
numbers by some bacterial disease, a 
sort of insect cholera. He also attributes 
the effectiveness of the disease to the 
wet weather prevailing at the time. He 
gives further observations regarding the 





large 


parasitic diseases and other ways in 
which these obnoxious insects are at 
times numerically reduced and then 


sounds this note of warning: 
“The point which needs especial em- 
phasis, however, is that the best time to 
fight an insect is when it is thus at its 
lowest ebb. Thus when these caterpillars 
are as scarce as they were in 1899 every 
colony destroyed reduces by so much the 
recuperative powers of the species; it is 
the time for the stitch that shall save 
many more than nine. Each caterpillar 
that matures into a female moth will lay 
200 or more eggs for the next season's 
crop, and about half of the progeny of 
these eggs will in turn develop into other 
female moths that will lay two hundred 
or more eggs, and so the increase will 
continue in geometrical progression until 
in eight or ten years the pests will again 
become destructively abundant, and peo- 
ple will begin to destroy them. But they 
should instead destroy them during these 
years of scarcity, when every colony de- 
stroyed means as much as the destruction 
of 100 colonies ten years hence. 
During the abundance of these tent cat- 
erpillars certain birds—especially the 
Baltimore oriole and the cuckoos—had 
been in the habit of feeding freely upon 
them, often depopulating a nest. Last 
spring these birds continued their good 
work, and did good service by extermi- 
nating a large proportion of the colonies 
that were present. The orioles are likely 
to pierce the skin of the caterpillar and 
to extract some of the body contents, 
while the cuckoos swallow the insect 
whole. This difference in manner of feed- 
ing may help to determine whether a 
given caterpiliar’s nest has been raided 
by oriole or cuckoo, If there are many 
dead and mutilated larvae on the 
branches near the tent it was probably 
an oriole; if the caterpillars are gone and 
there are no such remains it was prob- 
ably a cuckoo,” 
The advice of destroying these insects 
when natural cause are our abetters is 
very suggestive, as it is the time when we 
are apt to relax vigilance. They can be 
destroyed en masse when they are col- 
lected on the trunks of the trees during 
the last moulting period but they can be 
much more easily fought in the egg state. 


BRIEF BUDGET. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Wheat is 
looking fine. The weather has been in 
the main fair and work is well along. 
Cold spells have hung on well. Corn 
should be planted early and tended fast 
for the general good, as wheat harvest 
Promises to be early and heavy and many 
do nothing to corn thereafter. 

There are two classes of soils which 
should te plowed shallow—a thin soil on 
absolute clay and a deep loose sandy soil. 
There should be drilled in rye or its 
equivalent in late summer. The first 
should be subsoiled and the second should 
be tramped well in winter and plowed 
about five inches deep in spring. 





These adult caterpillars then scatter, 


I am tending a smaller area this year. 


riety. [I am omitting melons this season 
for the market is overstocked regularly, 
except for the earliest, and as a feed sup- 
plement, I find they only postpone profit. 
Dark loam, as weil pulverized as sand, 
is the earlier if well drained. A cloddy 
surface feels colder at sunset. 


G. W. KELLOUGH. 


Sedgwick Co., Kan. 


A CALIFORNIA LETTER. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: My letter in 
your paper has brought such a flood of 
letters all referring to the one you pub- 
lished, and coming from those who are 


fornia lies.” 

It is hard to exaggerate the advantages 
of this section, where the apple and the 
pear grow side by side in the same orch- 
ard with the almond, the fig, the orange 
and the lemon. I confess to have been 
staggered by it myself when I came here, 
but conviction comes with experience, 
and now I know that all these can be 
grown here without irrigation, except, 
perhaps, the orange, which needs more 
water than the others. 

“But’’—I imagine your readers to ask— 
“if this so, how can it be possible that 
lands are so cheap in your country with- 
in easy reach of San Francisco, with river 
and boating facilities at your very doors, 
by which all your products can be shipped 
in the evening and be on the market the 
next morning?” I will try to show them 
why this is so and also the remedy for 
it. 

Napa county has had the reputation of 
being one of the best wine producing 
counties in the state and it is also equally 
good in producing the choicest fruits. 
We claim that distinction yet, but it was 


three months old found ready sale from 25 
cents to 30 cents per gallon, wholesale. 
An average crop per acre was five tons. 


The cost of the labor expended was 
usually about $20 per acre. 
The public were advised by Mr. Wet- 


more, our chief agricultural officer, who 


France; and that we could never pro- 
duce enough of (vin ordinaire) or so-called 
standard wine to meet the demand; that 
every one could grow grapes and make 
wine, even under an old shed or an oak 
tree. This created a boom in grape grow- 
ing, almost unprecedented. Everyone 
considered it an investment which would 
make him a wealthy man in a few 
years, and hundreds rushed into grape 
growing without the least knowledge of 
the business; without considering that 
they had to wait at least four years for a 
crop; that the vineyards had to be plant- 
ed, staked and cultivated all 
without returns. 


they planted, 


Thousands of acres were put in vines, 


ly cultivated. 


gallon to 10 and 11 cents. 
poorly made. 


per gallon wholesale. 


sell cheap. 


far between. 
Another enemy arose, 
really know whether to call it a curse o 


to 1,000,000 the last year. 


and their cooperage for sale. 


paying ones in the future. 


county especially. ° 


agriculture yet. 


every line. 


of the word. 





I shall do more compact farming, not 





this time 
Many had to even bor- 
row the money to buy the land on which 


which were unfit for the grapes, on mort- 
gaged lands, poorly prepared and sloven- 
When at last they came 
into bearing a surplus of grapes was the 
inevitable result and a dropping in the 
price of young wines from 30 cents per 
Many of them 
were not merchantable, as they had been 
A relapse came, bringing 
the price of wine down to 5 and 6 cents 
The banks that had 


The few who have weathered the storm 
and are now beginning to see better days, 
owing to their perseverance and better 
knowledge of the business are few and 


but I do not 


a blessing—the phylloxera, which has de- 
vastated this country and ruined thou- 
sands of acres, so that the county’s wine 
production, from its ravages and neglect, 
has dwindled down from 6,000,000 gallons 
Of 200 cellars in 
past days most are standing empty now 
But those 
of us who have survived by replanting 
resistant vines, know that we are estab- 
lished on a secure basis, and that juices 
for good wines are steadily going up, and 
that the industry will be one Of the best 
With a de- 
mand for wines of from 20,000,000 to 25,- 
000,000 gallons annually and a production 
of not more than 15,000,000 gallons annual- 
ly to be expected, it will be a lucrative | with them bt a few short years at best. 
business yet for this state and for Napa 


I have touched on only one branch of 
The great curse of this 
state has been the holding of land in 
large tracts and surplus production in 
We need more diversified 
farming, more homesteads in every sense 
Instead of the immense 


orchards and grain fields and producing 
an excess of a few products which must 
bé harvested in a few weeks; we need 
families on 10 to ® acres, who will raise 


man, who can stay With them throughout 


the year. There Plenty of farms 


adapted to stock bon can be bought 
cheap and which enough tillable 
land with good pasturage for any kind 

sheep or 


of stock, be it a horses, 
Angora goats. This ##@ true picture, Mr. 
Editor, but I owed yOUr Teaders some ex- 
planation of my last ietter, why we are so 
far behind our sotthiermebrethren, while 
we ought to be ahead of them 

Napa, Cal. GEORGE HUSMANN. 


LITTLE CROPS FOR LITTLE FOLKS. 


7 
con 


seeking homes here, that I write this Editor RURAL WORLD: To those who 
somewhat in self-defense and to show | are in a quandary as@to how to keep the 
them that [ am not romancing or trying | boys on the farm, We Would say, give 
to foist on them a pack of so-called “Cali- | them an individual fiterest in the pro- 


ceeds of a portion of It, @ven though that 


portion be but small, Let them have 
some kind of crop, or some kind of live 
stock that they cam call their ‘very 
own.” And then, when you have done 
this, never, under any “circumstances, 


take it back again. No one thing that I 
can call to mind tends to discourage little 
folks or to make them lose al! confidence, 
respect, and even love, for the giver, so 
much as the reprehensible practice of 
giving things of qny kind or description 
and then upon the least provocation, or 
without any provocation at all, taking 
them again. It is; humiliating to the lit- 
tle folks, and prima-facié evidence of an 
exceedingly little, sordid, avaricious and 
decidedly mean dispositi@n on the part 
of thegiver, to maké childfen give up that 
which had been givén to them, and which 
they had been taught to eal! their own, 
and to believe was really their very 
own. * 

I had this matter foréibiy called to 
mind by the interest taken by our own 
children to-day, April 2 in preparing 
their own melon patches. Jt was both in- 





also the means of leading many into ruin, | teresting and using ua to watch 
In thé period frénr 1879 to 1884, the wine |them, #tx tn niinber, ploW thelr ground, 
industry was booming, grape growers| apply their fertilizer, ransack stables, 
were paid from $2 to $35 per ton for | cowpen and hen-house for manure, apply 
grapes by the wineries, and these were the same, and then plant their seed. One 
out-bidding each other in obtaining! reason for their ‘hustling’ so was owing 
grapes at that price; and young. wines ‘to the fact that I had offered a prize, to 


be paid in good hard cash, for the one 
raising the heavies{ melon. We make a 
practice of offering |prizes for proficiency 
and good work generally, and thus get up 
an interest, a healthy rivalry and whole- 
some emulation, that could hardly fail to 
be advantageous, eyen to those of more 


had been in France to investigate the| mature years. In addition to melon 
vineyards there, that the state contained | patches, each child has his pop-corn 
more lands suitable for vineyards than| patch, his ‘“‘goober,” or peanut, patch, 


and also his cotton patch, the proceeds of 
which the children are duly instructed 
how to use to best advantage; advised as 
to all the details of the making thereof, 
and their dispositiyn after they are made, 
but in each and every instance the chil- 
dren have unrestricted and absolute con- 
trol of their own property, as also the 
final disposition of |t, even to the extent 
of swapping a $10 wtton patch for a 10- 
cent barlow, if they want to, and have no 
better judgment. 

There is more or less trading or traf- 
ficking among them the whole season 
through, but no squabbling. it they 
make a bad trade, they seem to “stick 
the tighter to it/’ and, we presume, de- 
termine within themselves to do better 
next time. Althpugh allowing them ab- 
solute control ever their own produce, we 
never allow ary one of them to take an 
unfair advantige of the other in any 
trade they ma! choose to make, By this 
method of pweceeding, we manage to 
make things vork as harmoniously and 
satisfactorily # could reasonably be ex- 
pected. All gas lively and “merry as a 
marriage bell. It actually seems like 
they love to wck; each seems determined 
to do his level est to excel, each hustles 


readily advanced money on vineyard | for himself, arl works independently of, 
property had to take the land or lose it | and will acceptno aid from the other. 
all, and of course are tired of it and will In my experence, I have found that 


a few dollars fivested in prizes, not for 
an extra quantty of work, but for extra 
quality of won performed, for general 
proficiency, an for extraordinary suc- 
cess in any sinile product or any special 
line, a much btter plan, and far more 
pleasant and stisfactory than undertak- 
r | ing to drive, carce, or scold them into it. 
Young folks at as mulish, as obstinate, 
as contrary ari pig-headed, as a rule, as 
their daddies ind mammies. They are 
usually made ip of about the same kind 
of material; bnce, they are hardly to be 
blamed if the have the same ambitions, 
aspirations, ad have the same distaste 
to coercion, ad impatience of restraint. 
What they ned is encouragement. Hope 
of reward wi go much further toward 
bringing abot a desire and determina- 
tion to exceln any and every avocation 
in life, than far of punishment ever will. 

By all mens give the little folks a 
chance. Givdhem all the encouragement 
that Mes in ‘our power and discourage 
them as litt] as possible. You may be 


Study their spositions and their aspira- 
tions, then ive them something that 
shall be theiwery own, that they may do 
yust as they)lease with; something that 
shall be in ine with their aspirations; 
then give thm all the information pos- 
sible whereti an abundant success can 
be made of i This is possible, practica- 
ble, just andtight. It is just to yourself, 
just to the, and can hardly fail to 
prove benefial, satisfactory and profit- 
able to all. fry it. It has worked well 
with us. If du don’t think it will do the 





know it if it proves to be a failure 
G. H. TURNER 

THREE YEARS OF SOY BEANS 

WORLD: I planted 
of the dwarf and me- 
dium varieties. I never saw any seeds 
germinate better. I planted them in rows 
three feet apart and six inches apart in 
the row. They were cultivated twice 
with a small-toothed cultivator. The 
growth was prompt and satisfactory. 
They seeded profusely and as the pods 
ripened and dried, they opened and the 
seed dropped out, by this I lost over half 
my new seed. 

In 18988 I planted one field of eight 
acres—six acres were soy beans and two 
acres whippoorwill peas. When the beans 
ripened I could not see where had 
fallen out. To gather the seed, we mowed 
the beans with a hand scythe, let them 
lie in the sun a few days, and then drove 
a wagon along the rows, man put- 
ting them in the wagon, and another man 
in the wagon beating them a few strokes 
with a suitable stick and then throwing 
out the stalks, when he was ready for a 
new supply. In this way in a few hours 
we saved six bushels of seed. Then we 
turned the fattening hogs on the patch. 

This same season I had a field of wheat 
of 16 acres. When I harvested the wheat 
I hauled it off the stubble and planted 
one-half to whippoorwill peas. I plant- 
ed them June 25-26. The peas ripened two 
and a half weeks earlier than the beans. 
I should have stated that I planted the 
entire crop with the wheat drill by stop- 
ping all the hoes but two, which made 
the rows 32 inches apart and six inches in 
the row as near as I could, All got 
thoroughly ripe before frost, which came 
after the middle of October. Except saving 
what seed | wanted, L h the beans | 
all down and was plea results, 

I thought then that soy beans would 
ripen safely when planted the first of 
July. So last season when I planted corn, 
I put into the planter soy beans one and 
one-half gallons to one bushel of corn. 
Where not crowded too mech by the corn, 
they grew stronger and branched more 
than any others I ever raised. I planted 
another piece June 1, and another June 


Editor RURAL 
soy beans in 1897 


one 


one 


14; all were cultivated. When I laid my 
corn by, ,with the single corn drill, I 
planted beans between the rows of 15 


acres of corn. They, too, grew very well. 
The first killing frost we had was late in 
September, which was earlier than for a 
number of years. At that time none of 
my beans were fully ripe, and there was 
no perceivabie difference in the maturity 
of the three plantings; viv., May 10, June 
1 and June 4. The first planting, where 
not crowded by the corn, was heavier 
stalked more seed than the 
second planting and the second was heay- 
ier than the third, Those planted after 
the was cultivated were yet quite 
immature, when killed by the frost. 
Hence I find the soy bean will ripen 
about the same time if planted in season- 
able season, but the earlier planted 
makes the heavier yield. I had an- 
other field of corn in which, after the cul- 
tivation was done, I drilled one-half in 
cow peas and the other half in soy beans. 
I turned the fattening sheep in this field 
sometime before the frost killed’ the 
beans. The sheep ate the beans first, 
then the peas and the corn when they 
found it on the ground. My home ts in 
Southern Illinois, about 30 miles south of 
the latitude of St. Louis. 
EZEKIEL HUNSINGER. 
Ill. 
NOTES FROM THE SCIOTO. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: Within the 
past few days I have passed over some 
50 miles of road and I find the wheat 
prospect is very poor. Last year the crop 
in this and adjoining counties was above 
the average, yielding to 25 to 35 bushels 
per acre, and that induced farmers to 
sow a larger acreage than usual. But 
the cold dry weather of the past two 
months has made the prospect most un- 
favorable, and under the most favorable 
circumstances from now on, a fourth of 
a crop is a most liberal allowance. One 
man said to me yesterday that he did not 
think he would get 50 bushels from 56 
acres. Another said he would not get 50 
bushels from ninety acres. 

Wheat being killed will result in a large 


and bore 


corn 


White Co., 


acreage of both corn and oats. One man 
told me yesterday that he would have 
more corn ground than he wanted. He is 


a large farmer, and said on account of 
his wheat killing he would have 200 acres 
for corn. 

It is with deep regret that we notice 
the wholesale destruction of the native 
forests. It takes a person with only a 
thimbleful of very ordinary brains to see, 
at least some, of the evil effects of the 
destruction of our forests. When one 
passes from a piece of timber, on a cold 
windy day, to open field or prairie, he can 
readily see, or feel the difference in tem- 
perature. No wonder our fair land is 
storm-swept from ocean to ocean and 
from gulf to Canada. Every acre of tim- 
ber cut, every tree even, lessens the 
wind’s resistence, and gives it a better 
chance to sweep on. Yesterday I heard a 
man say, “It is no use to plant peach 
trees in this country any more, the win- 





ters seem to be different from what they 





in other states, The cause is plain enough 
A quarter or half century ago there were 


millions of acres of forest trees, where 
now are bare flelds. A man came to me 
when I was driving a heavy roller over 


my onion field to firm the soil, and said, 
“Ten years ago you couldn't have done 
that here. This marsh was all covered 
over with a growth of brush, and 2 to 
30 years ago Hardin County was nearly 
all timber, and now it is almost a prai- 
rie.”" This I realize to be a fact, and there 
is nothing to resist and break the power 
of the wind, and as the destruction of 
timber continues the practice of planting 
new orchards of peaches will become less 
frequent than at present, and the old 
ery more frequent: “It doesn’t pay any 
more to set peaches; the winters do not 
suit.” GEO, D. BOWERS. 
Hardin Co., Ohio. 


A FLORIDA LETTER 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Our country 
is now in the midst of the trucking sea- 
son. Strawberry shipments are about 
over. As many as 30 bushels have been 
gathered from an acre. The price has 
averaged 15 cents per quart at depot plat- 
form for the months of January, Febru- 
ary, March and up to date, April 15. More 
than twice as many were shipped this 
year as last. Beans are beginning to 
move freely and bringing fine prices, $2 to 
$2.50 per crate now, but next week we ex- 
pect to sell them at $1.25 and make good 
money then. Ten days later we will sell 
them at 75 cents per crate. Squashes are 
selling at $1 per crate. New potatoes, we 
have been using for two weeks. They 
sell here at $4 per barrel for first grade 
and $8 for second grade. I dug a row of 
110 yards length yesterday and got five 
bushels of potatoes. So you see I have in 
5,000 yards about 230 bushels. I only used 
$8 worth of fertilizer per acre. They were 
plowed twice and hoed once, at an ex- 
pense of-only § per adore for breaking, 
harrowing and planting and cultivating. 
This has been a remarkably fine potato 
Season, as we have had rains at frequent 
intervals and temperature below the 
normal, with but very slight frosts since 
the potatoes came up. 

I will plant these two and a hajf acres 
of potato land in Sumatra tobacco in 
May, gather it in early July and make 
an average of 1,000 pounds per acre, of 
course using $12 worth of fertilizer (cot- 
ton-seed meal) when I plant it. It is al- 
ready sold at 2% cents per pound, pole 
cured, to be delivered in August. It sold 
for 24 cents per pound last year. After 
gathering the leaves from the stalks of 
tobacco in early July, I will pull up the 
stalks, lay them straight in the middle 
of the rows, will then bed the earth on 
same and plant sweet potatoes on a part 
and egg plants on the other. The latter 
crop, thus grown on two acres last year 
sold for $350. Now, you can see how it is 
that a 20-acre farm of this best grade of 
hard wood or “hummock land” can keep 
my seven sons busy, and for several 
months | employ as many more boys and 
girls to string the leaves of tobacco and 
assist in digging the potatoes. You need 
not wonder at the fact that only one- 
tenth of our country is under cultivation 
or that thousands of acres are as good as 
mine. Further out from town, three to 
ten miles, land can be bought for from $3 
to $15 per acre and sometimes with im- 
provements. 

One of your readers asked me to write 
about the poultry prospects. My wife 
says she finds it so much easier to raise 
chickens here than in Kentucky. There 
are no gapes, but little cholera and the 
hens bring off chicks every month of the 
year. They require no roof on the hen 
house, rain in the house keeps the chick- 
en fleas from becoming numerous. We 
raise Indian Game and Plymouth Rocks, 

Dade City, Fla W. E. EMBRY. 
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Subscribers will please ask their ques- 
tions as briefly as possible, and on a sep- 
arate piece of paper. Give full name and 
address. Answers may be looked for in 
the department to which they belong, in 
subsequent issues, if not given with the 
question. 


GRUNDY CoO., N. W. MO.—There have 
been very light rains in this section this 


spring. Never in my recollection did the 
land work better. J. L. NEWTON. 
May 2. 





MERCER CO., N. W. MO 
tion of wheat and rye is fully up to the 
average but the growth of meadows and 
pastures has been retarded on account of 
lack of grain. W. H. JOHNSON. 

May 2. 


The condi- 


SALINE CO., CENTRAL MO.—The con- 
dition of wheat in this county is most 
flattering. It is remarkable what growth 
it made during April. Some old corn 
fields are being put in grass. 

May 3. CHAS. P. NEWMAN. 





STODDARD Co., 8. E. MO.—Meadow 
lands were damaged by the dry weather 
last fall and grass and clover are thin 
on the ground. The oat crop will be a 
fourth larger than last year on the ac- 
count of the shortage in the hay crop. 

May 1. D. F. WILSON. 


CEDAR CoO., 8. W. MO.—Spring plowing 


is nearly all done. 
are through planting and some have com- 


| 





years. The acreage of corn will be some 
greater in this section than usual 

May 2. J. W. KIRKPATRICK 
CENTRAL MO.—The 
March damaged the wheat and 
of grasses, but the 


PHELPS 
drouth in 
all kinds 


Gm. 





since late 


rain they all look rather above an aver- 
age. More attention is being given to the 
different grasses; there will also be an 


increase in the acreage of cow peas 





COOPER 


CO., CENTRAL MO.—Our 
fruit prospect is good, especially for ap- 
ples. I never saw young trees look so 
pretty as mine do now. Orchard No. 1 


that I wrote you about bids fair to make 


up for last year. 


Blackwater, Mo 8. Y. THORNTON, 
BENTON CO., CENTRAL MO.—The 
last half of March and the first half of 


April were very dry and wheat did poor- 
ly, and now the chinch bugs are begin- 
ning to work on it and it will take very 
favorable conditions to make a normal 
yleld. The present high prices of broom 
corn are inducing the farmers to 
a much larger acreage than usual 

May 1. H. W. FRISTOE. 


plant 


DENT CO., 8. E. MO.—There is some 
complaint that wheat is going to be 
very tall if the weather continues to be 
wet. There will be an increase in the 
acreage of corn this year on account of 
the clover being killed last fall by the 
drouth and army worms. 


May 2. JAS. A. HOBSON. 
8ST. FRANCOIS CO., 8. E. MO.—Mead- 


Ows are coming out nicely and what there 
are looking well, but owing to the fact 
that many died out last summer, much 
of this land has been turned under and 
sowed in oats, Corn is being planted 
rapidly. The ground is in fine condition 
and there is plenty of moisture. 


May 2. A. D. POLITTE. 

SCOTT CO., 8. E. MO.—Wheat looks 
well and promises a good crop. Meadows 
are good, excepting clover, which was 


badly injured last fall. 


Fruit crop prom- 
ises well so far. 


Corn land is in fine con- 


dition. Stock wintered well and are 
healthy. The year promises to be a good 
one for farmers. 


MATT THOMAS. 


TO GET RID OF LOGS.—Is there any- 
thing one can apply to old logs to make 
them burn up more readily? 

W. 0. BACON. 

We know of no effective practical means 
by which the burning of large logs can 
be better done than in the ordinary way 
of piling on them brush and other quick 
burning material. Cannot the logs be 
split with dynamite so as to be more eas- 
ily handled? 

HARNESS FOR HORSE IN ORCH- 
ARDS.—Will the RURAL WORLD, or 
some of its readers, kindly let me know 
if there is a harness made specially for 
the purpose of working among young 
fruit trees, to prevent barking the trees 

STEVE GREENWAY 

There was a harness on the market » 
few years ago that was well adapted for 
use in orchards. It was called the Sher- 
wood. We do not know if it is now made 





PETTIS CO., CENTRAL MO.—Farm 
work of all kinds has progressed in most 
exceptionally good style for the past three 
weeks. Wheat acreage is small, but the 
plant is in fine shape. It is doubtful if 
the soil has ever been in such light and 


lively condition for preparing the seed 
beds as it is this season. Just at this 
time we would be benefited by a light 
shower to soften the top of ground for 
gardens. It has been too cool for the 
past week Ww. D. Ww 
BENTON CO., CENTRAL MO.—The 
wheat crop looks well at present, but on 
the creek lands and river valleys it is 


very rank and there is a little danger of 
it falling before ready to harvest. In re- 
cent years farmers are putting in small 
grain. They do not depend so much on 
corn as they did several years ago. The 
change is due to the fact that the wheat 
and meadows improve the land 

May 2. J. A. [AMS 

PHELPS CO., CENTRAL MO.—There 
will be more cow peas sown by the farm 
ers this year than ever before. The farm 
ers are just beginning to take hold of this 
excellent crop. A test has been made by 
several farmers by sowing wheat on pea 
stubble and it has demonstrated to them 
that peas are far ahead of any other crop 
as a fertilizer. If the season proves fay 
orable next year a large acreage will be 
sown to this crop.—St. James (Mo.) Jour- 
nal. 


NODAWAY CO., N. W. MO.—“There is 
more grass being sowed in Nodaway 
county this spring,” said a man who 


ought to know, “than ever before."’ “‘The 
farmers are learning that they are rap- 
idly wearing their ground out by 
stantly growing corn, and even the high 
price which the cereal is now commanding 
is not sufficient to tempt a great many of 
them to put in another crop of it this 
year. Hundreds are sowing grass in their 


con- 


Most of the farmers | wheat and oat land, and will turn them 


into pasture.—Filmore (Mo.) Leader. 
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SCRUB DAIRYMEN 


We hear much of scrub cows and scrub 
stock of other kinds and 
urged to get rid of such with all possible 
speed, as though this were all that it is 
necessary to do to improve our herds 
But is it not a fact that scrub cows re- 
sult from scrubby treatment? If so wé 
need to improve our methods of handling 
cows before we can expect to make much 
progress in improving them. Whether a4 
dairyman is a scrub or a pure-bred will 
be told by his herd. If he is a scrub he 
will give his cows scrubby treatment and 
is bound to have, sooner or later, a herd 
of scrub cows, even though every cow is 
registered and her pedigree can be traced 
to foundation stock. On the other hand, 
a thoroughbred dairyman will take scrub 
cows and in the course of a few years 
will develop from these individuals and 
their progeny a herd that will compare 
with many composed of registered stock. 
Doing the best with what we have will 
usually bring pretty satisfactory results. 


farmers are 


AERATING AND COOLING MILK. 

As hot weather approaches patrons of 
creameries and cheese-factories and ship- 
pers of milk will often be made conscious 
of the loss occasioned by the souring of 
milk. Much of this loss would be pre- 
vented if dairymen thoroughly under- 
stood the character of milk, and what it 
is that causes it to sour. In a word, the 
causes are minute organisms known as 
bacteria, or germs. These are 80 small 
that they can only be seen by the aid of 
a powerful microscope, but the result of 
the concerted action of the myriads of 
them when present in milk is its sour- 
ing. Scientists tell us that the milk 
coming from a healthy cow, fed pure 
food, is virtually free from germs, but 
practice teaches us that it is impossible 
to secure the milk in that condition. 
Even if the milk comes from perfectly 
clean surroundings, where the cows and 
everything else are kept clean, the imme- 
diate aeration and cooling of the milk are 
of incalculable value, providing always 
that it is done where the air is clean. 
That cooling the milk at once after milk- 
ing is an enormous help in preserving it 
is easily understood, when we know that 
the development of all spores and bac- 
teria is retarded exactly in proportion to 
the reduction of temperature. This is 
best understood by bacteriological experi- 
ments, which show that milk containing 
originally 975 bacteria kept at 59 degrees, 
multiplied in three hours 1.06 times; in 
six hours, 2.5 times, and in nine hours, 5 
times; whereas 9 degrees they multiplied 
in three hours 4 times; in six hours 1,290, 
and in nine hours 3,794 times. 

It is thus evident that combining aera- 
tion with cooling as soon as possible after 
milking, we gain a double effect, and 
that is best obtained by letting the milk 
flow over a surface of tin or tinned cop- 
per, cooled by cold water. We cannot 
urge the aerating and cooling of all milk 
too strongly, not only for direct consump- 
tion, but also for factories. 

We do not fear of being accused of ex- 
aggeration if we claim that if all milk 
brought to our factories were thus aerated 
it would improve the quatity of our but- 
ter at least a cent a pound, and this 
would virtually be increasing the annual 
value of our butter by thousands of dol- 
lars. 


EFFECT OF RICH FOOD. 


To assert that richer food does not mean 
richer milk would be sufficient to prove to 
the perfect satisfaction of many a man 
who has fed and handled cows all his life 
that a man so asserting doesn’t know 
anything about dairying. Nevertheless, 
it is so asserted and pretty conclusively 
proven by exhaustive tests at different 
agricultural experiment stations in this 
country and Europe. 

At the annual meeting of the Onta- 
rio Agricultural and Experiment Sta- 
tion, “The Effect of Feed on the Quali- 
ty and Quantity of Milk’’ was gone in- 
to very exhaustively by Prof. C. a 


ing, increase the total fat and 
other but it is only through 
generations of selection, breeding and 
a higher percentage of but- 
be attained. 


and 
contents 


feeding that 


ter-fat can 
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CEDAR HILL JERSEY FARM NOTES 
Editor RURAL WORLD: The cow we 
spoke of in our last letter tested 15 pounds 
9 ounces of butter in seven days. This 
test made just after our ensilage 
gave out, and no special feed or atten- 
tion was given her—just a test of her 
with her everyday clothes on. 

We are going to buy a big white hat 
with a leather band, a pair of high-topped 
boots and a red bandanna to wear around 
our neck, and learn to chaw terbacker— 
all because we will feed some steers this 
coming fall and winter. We have saved 
nine ten promising steer calves the 
past few weeks and will raise some three- 
cent beef at a cost of four cents. While 
cold figures show this difference, we wi!l 
have the satisfaction of raising beef for 
our own table, and there is more than a 
cent’s satisfaction in this. Our herd man- 
ager has these calves well started on 
feed. They receive warm separator skim 


was 


or 





milk twice every day, and a mixture of 
oats, corn and cottonseed meal with clo- 
ver hay. They show good, healthy 
growth. We sold a calf some time ago 
raised in this way that was four and one- 
half months’ old, and at 4 cents, which 
brought $11.80. It would have weighed 
more, but we had no idea of selling it, so 
it got no special feed. 

Our farm manager rigged up a vat this 
spring and treated our seed oats so that 
no smut spores were left to germinate. 
With our large steam plant this was a 
very easy job. The vat held five sacks of 
one and one-half bushels each at a time; 
as the time necessary was but eight or 
ten minutes, the whole amount of seed 
was soon treated. The oats germinated in 
48 hours after treatment. Our field is sev- 
eral degrees greener than any of our 
neighbors’ fields. This alone pays for the 
work. How many of the RURAL WORLD 
readers realize how much is lost yearly 
by smut in the oat crop? This year when 
your oats are in bloom take a barrel 
hoop and go to your fie]d dropping it 
over oats and cut the smut heads in the 
circle. The reason that we do not real- 
ize the damage is because the smut ripens 
and blows off long before we cut the crop 
and so is not noticed. 

Now is the time for every wide-awake 
dairyman to prepare for the drouth sea- 
son. What are you going to plant or sow 
handy to feed lot or pasture for the pe- 
riod of short pastures? We will plant 15 
acres of sorghum and some Evergreen 
sweet corn, just as soon as possible. This 
will be done before any other planting, as 
we fee] that it is the most important. One 
manner of planting sorghum is to take 
our corn planter and tie some stout rags 
in the shoes so that the seeds will fall on 
them and be more evenly distributed. The 
plates for sorghum do not drop enough 
seed, so we use corn plates. 

Our rape is up and making a brave 
show of green. We will have hog and 
calf pasture ‘“‘to burn’ in a very short 
time. We sowed very thickly in the 
brooder-house yards, but the chicks are 
making short work of it. For young 
chicks rape is one of the very best of 
green foods, owing to its being very ten- 
der for a long period. 

We are furnishing a man with cream 
for ice cream and restaurant purposes. 
He has on several occasions complained 
of it souring. We have told him that our 
method of handling our cream and milk 
will not admit of them souring in any 
reasonable time. To more thoroughly 
convince him of this we took a bottle of 
cream on Friday morning and shipped it 
to friends in St. Louis, not telling them 
of the controversy. They reported using 
it both morning and evening on Sunday 
on strawberries; so that the cream was 
three days old and sweet. Milk and cream 
dealers have laid at their doors many 
things for which they are not responsible. 
If they are ever so particular, it does not 
help matters, if the people who buy the 
goods place them in badly washed ves- 
sels or keep them in refrigerators that 
have in them all kinds of foods with 
many odors. 





Curtiss, director of the Iowa Experi- 
ment Station, who reviewed at length the 
work of many experiments conducted on 
this line by European and American Ex- 
periment Stations. Our best cows and 
breeds of cows represent, in many cases, 


| scalding cans thoroughly. 


the result of over a hundred years of , the only sure way. 


Washing milk vessels, where the wa- 
ter is heated in small quantities, is a task 
if anyone wishes to do it properly. With 
us we have a great amount of hot water, 
and a steam connection on purpose for 
Live steam is 
Our churn vats, etc., 


effort in intelligent feeding and selec- | are steamed by using a hose long enough 


tion. While it is a much disputed point, ' 
especially among hard-headed, practical | 
men, whether or not food does influence | 
the percentage of fat in milk, the gen- | 
eral results of carefully conducted teats | 
go to prove that it has little effect upon 
the quality of the milk. American ex- 
periments nearly all go to sustain this 
position, as was also the case in other 
countries, when the tests were conduct- 
ed with similar cows under similar con- 
ditions except food. Prof. Henry, in his 
valuable book on “‘Feeds and Feeding,” 
sums up the question with the statement 
that “richness of milk depends on breed 
rather than feed. Good treatment will 
always tend to develop a cow's capacity, 
but it is only through permanent en- 
vironment that the proportion of butter- 
fat can be influenced.’’ To illustrate this, 
the Professor referred to the cows of 
Holland, which have been developed in a 
moist climate, and therefore succulent 
pasture, as giving a large quantity of 
milk having a low percentage of fat, and 
compared them to the Channel Islands 
breeds, which on the scanty vegetation 
give a rather smaller quantity of rich 
milk. These same breeds, after a few 
generations of liberal treatment on this 
continent tend to come more nearly to- 
gether in their quantity and quality of 
milk. With regard to the immediate in- 
fluence of food on the percentage of but- 
ter-fat, the general trend of the address 
brought out the lessons that a change in 


to reach all parts of the creamery room. 
Monmouth, Il. BUFF JERSEY. 
FROM THE 


PATRONS’ STANDPOINT. 


(An address delivered by Prof. D. H. 
Otis of the Kansas Agricultural College, 
at the meeting of the Missouri Dairy 
Association.) 


During the summer of 1898 the Kansas 
Experiment Station undertook to investi- 
gate the creamery business of the Meri- 
den Creamery from the patron’s stand- 
point in order to find out the income real- 
ized per and if possible 
means of improvement. 

The creamery records of patrons 
were consulted for the amount of milk 
delivered, the per cent of butter fat, the 
pounds of butter fat and the cash receipts 
for 1897. Circular letters were sent out to 
the patrons stating the object of the in- 
vestigation and asking for information 
upon the various phases of their dairy 
work. Out of the 300 patrons only eight 
sent in replies, and even these were not 
entirely satisfactory. One man when 
asked in regard to the questions, replied 
that if he could answer those questions 
he would run for congress. It thus be- 
came necessary to seek personal inter- 
views with individual patrons, and draw 
out from them the information desired. 
Through the kindness of the creamery 
management and with the limited time 
allotted to the work it was possible to 
obtain records and notes from 82 patrons. 


cow discover 


300 





composition of milk is effected by food 
only when it interferes with the system 
of the animal. Good feeding will in- 
crease the flow of milk over poor feed- | 


We expect to continue the work by cor- 
respondence or otherwise so as to com- 
plete as many more of these records as 
possible. 
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The following table gives a condensed 
account of the best five herds and the 
poorest five herds from which we have 
records: 
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Average... 5,476 253 . $45.13 
A YEAR'S RECORD POOREST FIVE 
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Average... 1,644 74 $23.09 

YIELD OF MILK.—With these 82 pa- 
trons the average annual yield of milk 
per cow was 3,441 pounds. The average of 
individual herds varied all the way from 
1,117 pounds for the lowest to 6,371 pounds 
for the highest, a difference of 5,254 
pounds of milk, or 470 per cent. It should 
be noticed that the herd that gave the 
highest yield of milk per cow did not give 
the highest yield of butter. Another herd 
that averaged 74 pounds more of butter 
made it on an average yield of 825 pounds 
less of milk. Taking the best five herds, 
there was an average yield per cow of 
5,476 lbs. The poorest five herds averaged 
1,644 Ibs. per cow, a difference of 3,332 
pounds, or 233 per cent. 

YIELD OF BUTTER.—Next o the 
financial account the yield of butter 
stands out as the most interesting point 
of the comparison. The annual average 
from the 82 patrons is 123 pounds. The 
lowest yield is from a herd of 27 cuws, 
which made an average of 57 pounds of 
butter per cow. The highest yield is from 
a herd of 20 cows that made an average of 
317 pounds of butter per year. The dif- 
ference between the poorest and the best 
herd is 260 pounds of butter per cow, or 
an increase of the best herd over the 
poorest of 456 per cent. The average for 
the best five herds is 258 pounds, and for 
the poorest five herds 74 pounds, a differ- 
ence of 179 pounds, or 241 per cent. It is 
interesting to note that the average of 
the poorest five herds happens to be ex- 
actly the same as the difference between 
the best herd and the second best herd. 
It has been estimated that when you fig- 
ure the cost of feed, labor and the interest 
on the money invested, it will take at 
least 150 pounds of butter to pay for keep- 
ing a cow and that the profit comes from 
those cows that yield over and above this 
amount. If this be true, and certainly 
the estimate appears to be a conserva- 
tive one, the cows that belong to these 
poorest herds are, so far as milk is con- 
cerned, running their owners in debt, and 
were it not for the redeeming features of 
the calves produced these men might just 
as well go into bankruptcy at once. 

CASH INCOME FOR MILK.—Ihe 
strictly dairy value of these various nerds 
is shown in the cash income per cow for 
milk. The 82 herds averaged $19.79. The 
best herd averaged $42.09, while the poor- 
est one averaged but $7.54, a difference of 
$31.55 per cow. The difference between the 
average of the best five and the poorest 
five herds is $24.30 per cow. With a herd 
of 10 cows, this difference would amount 
to $243 per year, and in ten years would 
be over $2,400. 

VALUE OF CALVES.—But some will 
say that it is not fair to make this com- 
parison on income from milk alone, that 
there are many creamery patrons who 
milk their cows as a secondary matter 
and pay more attention to raising a good 
calf. Let us look a moment at the calf 
account. The patrons’ estimate of the 
value of the calves at weaning time va- 
ried all the way from $4 to $20 per nend. 
The value of the calves from the best five 
patrons averaged $8 per head, and 
the poorest five patrons averaged 
$12 per head. Here is a_ differ- 
ence in favor of the poor milkers of 
$4 per head, which, however, would not 
go very far to compensate for the great 
loss in milk. Counting the value of milk, 
the value of the calf and the value of the 
skim-milk fed to pigs, we have the fol- 
lowing interesting and instructive infor- 
mation: 

The total annual income per cow for the 
82 patrons is $32.86, for the best herd $54.38, 
and for the poorest herd $18.04, a differ- 
ence between the best and poorest of 
$36.34 per cow. The average for the best 
five herds is $45.13, and for the poorest five 
herds $23.59, a difference of $21.54, or 91 per 
cent. It will thus be noticed that the in- 
come per cow varies to a very considera- 
ble extent in spite of the fact 
one of the patrons that received the 
est income per cow values his calves at 
20 per head. Suppose we estimate the 
cost of keeping a cow at $15 per annum 
for the poorest herds, which sum is 
doubtless below actual cost, and one- 
third more, or $20 per cow for the best 
herds. There would then be $34.38 annual 
profit per cow from the best herd and 
$3.04 profit per cow from the poorest herd, 
a difference of $81.34 per cow. This means 
that one cow from the best herd brings as 
much clear cash to a man as eleven cows 
from the poorest herd. If we take the 
average of the best five herds there is a 
profit of $25.13, while from the poorest five 
herds the profit amounts to $8.59 per cow, 
a difference of $16.54. In other words, one 
cow from the best herds will bring a man 
as much clear cash as three cows from 
the poorest herds. 

It is interesting in this connection to 
note the income per cow realized by dai- 
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rymen in other states where they have | 


made a special and lifelong study of the 
dairy business. The records as recently 
published by “Hoard’s Dairyman’’ show 
that these men are reaping an annual in- 
come of $75 to $% per cow, and that from 
$40 to $60 of this is clear profit. 

In all the above records and compari- 
sons it should be noted that only aver- 
ages of herds are given. It is to be ex- 
pected that there are proportional varia~- 
tions among individual cows of the same 
herd, but upon this point we have no 
means of obtaining information. This can 
be only secured by the dairy farmer him- 
self, weighing and testing the milk from 
individual cows. In a record received 
from a patron of Rhinehart Cheese Com- 
pany it was found that the income real- 
ized from the best cow, on the basis of 
butter at 15 cents per pound, was $16 
above the average of the herd. No indi- 
vidual record was kept of his poor cows, 
and so the comparison can only be based 
on the average of the herd. This, as well 
as the experience of many others who 
have tried it, go to show that it will pay 
any man to keep individual records. 
WHY THE DIFFERENCE.—To some 
these figures are no doubt startling, and 
the question very naturally arises as to 
what the cause for this great difference, 
which varies all the way from a hand- 
some profit to a positive loss. In seeking 
a solution of this question it is first neces- 
sary to study the farmer himself. His 
cows will seldom exceed his ideas of what 
cows should be. If he is a scrub farmer 
he will have scrub cows, if a general- 
purpose man he will have general pur- 
pose cows, and if he makes a specialty of 
dairying he is likely to have the dairy 
type of cows. Out of 79 patrons who ex- 
pressed themselves on the subject, 56 
were general purpose men, 13 beef men 
and 10 special dairy men. Two of the 
dairy men were dissatisfied with special 
dairy stock, one having already changed 
to Shorthorn and the other keeping Jer- 
seys only because his wife wanted him to. 
Among the general purpose men there 
were three who said that the dairy busi- 
ness was a good thing if there were chil- 
dren to attend to the milking, and one of 
these even went so far as to say that 
when the children were not home at milk- 
ing time he would allow the cows to go 
unmilked. Such a class of people would 
not make a success of dairying even with 
the best of cows and under the most 
favorable conditions, There are never- 
theless others whose milk yield is low 
that are eagerly seeking a “‘better light.” 
To such there are two general principles 
to be considered. 

First—The Cow Machine: No matter 
how much power or how much oil we 
may use in connection with a lawn mow- 
er, it is incapable of cutting over a cer- 
tain amount of grass. When its capacity 
is reached it is no use to go farther. The 
man that would attempt to cut his hay 
with a lawn mower would not only be 
ridiculed and calle¢ ‘“crazy,"’ but he 
would be actually running himself in 
debt. Now this is precisely what some of 
these patrons are doing with their cow 
machines. The only difference is the pa- 
tron does not know it and the haymaker 
does. There are some cows that simply 
do not have the capacity to convert feed 
into milk, no matter how much or how 
well they are fed. And yet some of these 
creamery patrons are keeping just this 
kind of cow ypachines, and think that be- 
cause they are getting a little milk they 
are that much ahead, not realizing that 
the feed and work required to get it cost 
more than the milk is)worth. Such ani- 
mals should be disposed of as soon as 
possible for beef, sausage, bologna, any- 
thing—except oleomargarine. A man 
needs to be constan'ly studying his cow 
machines, weeding out the poor ones and 
raising the standard of those that re- 
main. To successfuly do this special at- 
tention must be paid to the head of the 
herd, and right here lies one of the se- 
crets to the low yields of some of these 
patrons. Among the & patrons there were 
19 that were using pure blood sires. These 
were distributed as follews: 

Shorthorn 14, Jerseys 6, Herefords 2, 
Red-Polled 1 and Aberdeen-Angus 1. The 
majority were breeding to grades of a 
beef type. A few patrdns said they bred 
to anything they could find to get fresh 
cows. One man bred/to a ‘“‘Red-Polled”’ 
because he was working for red color; 
another man did not /know what kind of 
a bull he had last year, but had a fine 
animal this year. When asked the breed, 
replied: ‘Don’t know guess he is a Red- 
Polled."’ Profitable dairying will allow no 
guess work about thq head of the herd. 
It is impossible to give too much attention 
to this point, and no man should be sat- 
isfied until he has sequred the best to be 
had. Failure on thig point will result 
sooner or later in a contracted pocket- 
book. 

Feed and Care: The feeding problem is 
doubtless the most perpl«xing one that 
confronts the intelligent diry farmer of 
to-day, and the way a manfeeds his cows 
is a pretty good index ofthe amount of 
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Digesjble Nutrients. 
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30 Ibs. ensilage .... 
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3 lbs. corn 
1 lb. Chicago glu- 
ten meal 
3 lbs. cotton seed 


5.17 
2.00 
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49 


T os 2.49 12.29 
Required coveee 2.00 12.80 
The first three rations contain feeds 

that are commonly and often exclusively 
used among these patrons. It will be no- 
ticed that in each case there is a deficien- 
ey of protein and an excess of carbohy- 
drates and fat. This tends to fatten and 
dry up the animal rather than to cause 
her to give milk. Protein is what makes 
milk, and these patrons need to supply it 
in larger quantities. 

With the exception of succulence and 
variety the alfalfa ration is an ideal one. 
It shows very clearly the value of alfalfa 
for dairy cows. The man that makes the 
best record among the best five herds 
mentioned, says that he would not think 
of carrying on the dairy business without 
alfalfa, and yet with all of its advan- 
tages this man is the only one among the 
82 patrons mentioned that raises it. The 
last three rations are good, pecially in 
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giving variety, but more expensive to the 
farmer. In most cases the excess of fat 
makes up for the deficiency in carbohy- 
drates. 

Aside from the feed more pains are 
needed in caring for the cows. One man 
said he sheltered his cows by two wire 
fences, another by a wood lot and still 
others by wind breaks, and there are 18 
out of the 82 that compelled their cows to 
drink ice water from a creek or pond in 
winter. The dairy cow is a very sensitive 
animal and should be treated as a man 
would treat his best friend. 

Taking these records as a whole, there 
are some features that appear rather dis- 
couraging, and yet when compared with 
patrons of other creameries the Meriden 
patrons have reason to rejoice. The 
money paid out to the Meriden patrons in 
1897 amounted to $148 per patron, while 
other creameries paid in the neighborhood 
of $8 per patron, and in one instance as 
low as $31 per patron. The very fact that 
the yields of many of these patrons are 
low only goes to show the greater possi- 
bility for improvement. 

By giving more attention to the cow 
machine, by studying the most econom- 
ical ways of feeding and by taking more 
care of the cow, their income may be ma- 
terially increased. Dairymen in other 
states have set a noble example in raising 
the income of their herds to 400 pounds of 
butter annually per cow, and individual 
eases as high as 600 pounds per cow. 
What has been done can be done, and the 
Kansas creamery patron with his cheap 
feeds, good pasture and abundant supply 
of stock water ought and will, with prop- 
er education, able to compete with 
creamery patrons of any state in the 
Union. D. H. OTIS. 


be 


DAIRY NOTES. 


THE OSWEGO, KAN., CREAMERY, 
of which we made mention in the last 
issue of the RURAL WORLD (the one 
operated by means of a gasoline engine) 
was started April 1 with 2,000 pounds of 
milk. On April 28 it received 3,400 pounds 
and in less than 60 days the management 
expects that 10,000 pounds of milk will be 
the daily run. That is how they do “out 
there in Kansas.”’ 

A GOOD COW.—W. Moss Jones has sold 
a remarkable cow to G. W. Osborn, of 
Amity. The cow is seven-eighths Jersey 
and one-eighth Holstein, and weighs only 
500 pounds. During the month of March 
she gave 1,000 pounds of milk, equal to 
twice her weight, which is a very un- 
usual record for any cow. This one is 
only a little over two years old.—Cameron 
Observer. 

THE CENTERVIEW (MO.) CREAM- 
ERY.—F. S. Hurd, secretary and treas- 
urer of the Brady-Meriden Creamery Co., 
with headquarters at Kansas City, and 
T. E. Brady, of this firm, were here this 
week and consummated a deal with the 
Centerview Creamery Co. by which the 
local creamery passed into the hands of 
the Brady-Meriden Co. on terms of a 
lease. The company is one of the largest 
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direct control thirty-five creameries, their 
different plants being located 
braska, Kansas and Missouri.—Center- 
view Record. 


A GOOD INCOME.—The ‘‘Farmers’ Ad- 
vocate” publishes a communication from 
the Hamilton (Mo.) creamery in which it 
is stated that Geo. Railsback, one of the 
patrons, has averaged from his herd of 
cows, about $8 per month, not counting 
the returns from his calves. 

The RURAL WORLD would be glad to 
have more detailed information as to 
number of cows Mr. Railsback milks, how 
he cares for them, and prices obtained for 
milk. A creamery could hardly fail of 
success if it had only a few such patrons 
as Mr. Railsback seems to be, and cream- 
ery managers throughout the state will 
want to know more of him. 


CALVES THAT ATTEND PINK 
TEAS.—Thirty-nine calves are now under 
experiment at the Kansas College barn. 
Seven of these were fed on whey and 
grain with a little alfalfa during the dai- 
ry school, in comparison with another lot 
of seven fed on skim-milk, grain, and al- 
falfa. After the dairy school closed it be- 
came necessary to change the whey lot to 
grain and alfalfa hay, while theskim-milk 
was continued withthe other lot. The gains 
are in favor of the skim-milk lot. Anoth- 
er interesting calf experiment consists of 
feeding calves on hay tea in connection 
with grain and hay. Sixteen pounds of 
mixed hay is mixed with 320 pounds of 
hot water, which is boiled down until it 
weighs 165 pounds. Plans are made to 
start another lot of calves on alfalfa tea. 
—The Industrialist. 


PACKING BUTTER IN GLASS.—A 
new use has been found for glass, says 
the “Scientific American.’ It consists in 
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packing butter in a box made of six 
sheets of ordinary window glass, the 
edges being covered with gummed paper. | 
The closed box is then enveloped in a 
layer of plaster of Paris a fourth of an 
inch thick, and it is covered with a spe- 
cially prepared paper. As the plaster 
is a: bad conductor of heat, the temper- 
ature inside the hermetically sealed re- 
ceptacle remains constant, being unaf- 
fected by external changes. The cost of 
packing is only about 2 cents per pound. 
It is used to a great extent in Australia. 
Butter has been sent from Melbourne to , 
Kimberley, in Africa, and the butter was 
found to be in a perfectly sound condi- 
tion. Cases are now made which hold as 
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Korticulture. 


HORTICULTURAL TALKS. 


THE APPLE AND PEACH BORERS.— 
It is pretty safe to say that one-half of 
the apple trees planted in these parts by 
the ordinary farmer is destroyed by the 
round headed borers; and many peach 
trees go by the same class of insects. 
Now, there is no use in perambulating in 
this case; let us come down to plain 
facts. The newspapers are full of com- 
plaints, and many different remedies are 
given. Clear the ground away from the 
trees an inch deep. Wrap with thick pa- 
per from the bottom one foot high; tie 
it at the top and again three inches from 
the ground. If there are no young borers 
in the trees, they are safe for one year. 
For the peach this should be done now, 
and for the apple about the middle of 
May. This is 80 simple and so easily 
done that there is no excuse for not do- 
ing it. I can treat three trees that are 
clean while a man can examine and cut 
the borers out of one; and by the former 
course there is no injury to the trees. 
Last fall I saved a row of % newly set 
dwarf pear trees by wrapping the trees 
with old pieces of muslin and calico, 
Rabbits did not injure one, while in the 
nursery they barked many of my peach 
trees. Russian apricot trees and most 
of my plum trees have set their fruit 

and spraying will be in order. 

RETAINING THE WATER ON THE 
STRAWBERRY BED. —I have frequently 
noticed that where the tracks of a horse 
or of any cattle left holes in the ground 
water collected in them after a 
shower, that the strawberries close to 
them were best. Often a good shower 
does not have time to soak in and most 
of it runs off. This is particularly the 
case on my beds which are on sloping 
ground. I have an iron weighing about 
20 pounds that is used in making holes for 
large stakes. It is about tive feet long; 
the handle the thickness of a broom han- 
dle, but a foot from the bottom it is four 
inches thick and from this part tapers to 
a point. With this T intend jabbing holes 
every two feet, six inches from the row 
and nearly a foot deep. This will be done 
in strips so as to learn the effect. Not 
having such an instrument a thick point- 
ed stake of hard wood will answer. If 
some others try this, I wish they would 
report after the fruiting. A brighter 
prospect for a crop of fruit at this time 
of the year I never saw. Everything has 
grown like magic within the last week. 
It keeps the gardener on the run, and if 
any one can keep up with all his work he 
is doing more than I have. From the 
dawn of the day until too dark to see in 
the evening is the rule with the writer of 
this; but two hours in mid-day he can 
be found loafing around in the shade. 

SPRAYING.—I cannot tell all who ask 
privately how to prepare the solution. I 
tell them to.take the RURAL WORLD, 
where all these things are discussed. 
One of the latest and simplest I have 
from a reliable source, and intend to use 
it. I have two liquid sprayers and have 
sent for a dust blower, so that if both are 
used properly, we may get some fruit. 

THE BURTON EARLY BLACKBER- 
RY.—I have a row of these berries just 
getting ready to bloom, but have been 
told that they are not self-pollenizing. 
So I will have to clip branches of others 
and bring them to hang on these, as they 
are too far from others to have pollen 
carried to them by the bees. This pol- 
lenization is an important matter in fruit 
raising, and is being better understood 
in former years. If I want Mary 





and 


than 


Stuart strawberries to bear, plants of 
which are in an old vineyard in grand 
style, I must dig up clumps of staminates 
and set among them. At this time—April 
30—the strawberry crop is very promis- 
ing. 

ONE OF THE GLORIES OF HORTI- 


CULTURE.—Do I get lonesome out so 
early in the morning? How could I when 
the songs of 17 different birds are heard 
around me! The voice of the gentle dove 
compensates. But it must not be 
supposed that I go out this early with an 
empty stomach. That would soon use me 
up. A glass of lemonade and a piece of 
bread or a few crackers are just the 
thing until breakfast is ready about 6 
a.m. There are two and only two kinds 
of birds that can’t stay here—the English 
sparrows and the blue jays. The former 
because they tried to drive the blue 
martins away from their boxes, and the 
jays because they rob the nests of our 
innocent ones. The sparrows have never 
yet got a foothold here, although the 
cornice on my house would be a suitable 
place for them to build in. Of course my 
Strawberries and cherries will have to 
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pay for some of the pleasure these birds 
give us. Here let me tell a trait of the 
martins. Only one family in this whole 
neighborhood raises cabbage successfully 
and I attribute it to their having martins. 
They are the only bird that catches the 
white butterfly, the parent of the cab- 
bage worm. Just while I am writing the 
martins are warbling around. Among 
my favorites is the Baltimore oriole. The 
allusion to the cabbage worm may induce 
some to put up boxes for the birds. 
Bluffton, Mo. SAMUEL MILLER. 


HELVERN’'S FARM CANNERY. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The mention 
made of my farm cannery in my article 
published in the RURAL WORLD of 
April 18 has caused me considerable’ cor- 
respondence. 

It has been my opinion for the past few 
years that a small cannery should be 
provided on every fruit and vegetable 
farm in this country—so that we could 
can our fruits and vegetables when the 
prices on green fruits and vegetables 
were too low and transportation charges | 
were too high, and thus save the crops for 
future use right at home. But I had 
hardly conceived the proper idea, as can- 
ning machinery was too expensive to at- 
tempt to put in a small plant, until last 
season, when a Mississippi man came to 
our town with a patent device or steam 
cooker which just exactly filled the bill. 
I bought the right to manufacture a suit- 
able cooker for my own use, and went to 


72 inches square and 12 inches deep. This 
I put on the patent appliance, which con- 
sists of 14-inch gas pipe on the bottom 
under the cooker, with three holes 
through the bottom, which fills with wa- 
ter when the cooker is filled for use. 
When the fire is started in the furnace 
the pipes generate the steam and in 
about 30 minutes the cooker is boiling 
ready for use. Then we scald the toma- 
toes, peel and put them in the cans ready 
for cooking, the same as any other can- 
nery does, only we don’t cook so long as 
most canners do. My cooker holds, when 
filled, 54 three-pound cans. We make a 
change every 30 minutes—or 1,080 cans 
every day of ten hours. 

Our tomatoes sell for 10 to 12% cents per 
dozen higher than any others on the mar- 
ket. Every one who has sampled them 
claim that they are the best they have 
ever eaten. I only put up a few thousand 
three-pound cans last season as an ex- 
periment. The coming season we shall 
put up 15 to 2 thousand three-pound cans 
and quite a number of our neighbors will 
also put in canneries on their farms. This 
season we will order a car load of empty 
cans—50,000 or 60,000 cans—to be filled in 
our neighborhood with fruit and vegeta- 
bles. We have also contracted our canned 
tomatoes at 75 cents a dozen without la- 
bels or cases, which is as good as 8% to 
87% cents per dozen, labeled and cased. 

A great many tomatoes have been 
planted for this season's canning. We 
ean all kinds of fruit and vegetables by 
this process, and the beauty of it all is 
we can do this with our own farm help 
and don’t need to hire at big wages. 

The most particular thing about the 
canning is the soldering of the cans, 
which is learned in a short time by any 
intelligent person. Boys or girls 10 Ao 15 
years old can do the pealing. This we 
save all our surplus fruit and vegetables 
and get good prices for them. 

Fulton Co., Ark. D. 8. HELVERN. 





THE CULTIVATION OF FLOWERS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The love of 
flowers and the cultivation of them are 
evidences that true and pure sentiment 
is in the heart; that a love for the beau- 
tiful has dawned there, and that the ele- 
ments of progress are at work. One 
would scarcely love flowers merely be- 
cause they look beautiful. He who could 
go no further than this would hardly 
have perception to go even so far. But 
when he breathes their fragrance, and 
witnesses the manifestations of the Cre- 
ator’s love and wisdom in their structure 
and growth, then, indeed, are deeper and 
holier sentiments underlying the love of 
flowers. The care and culture of them 
elevate and purify the mind, and give the 
dusty walks of life many a charm that 
cannot be found where they are wanting. 
They have a refining influence on chil- 
dren, tending to soften and polish their 
manners, and to inspire them with cheer- 
ful views of life. 


| tensive area of the Exposition 
work and made a galvanized iron vat 30x | 


old wheels and rambling woodpiles skirt 
the house in dire confusion, while huge 
dogs, grim as Cerberus, guard the doubt- 
ful way to the door, there will be white 
palings enclosing a spot sacred to ‘fruits 
and blosoms that blush in social sweet- 
ness on the self-same bough.” These will 
not only attract and please the traveler, 
but will give the farm an enhanced 
money value through associations of in- 
telligence, refinement and taste. Chil- 
dren reared in such a home will go forth 
into the world filled with those sweet af- 
fections that soften the harsher aspects 
of life. Wherever they travel, or trade, 
or sojourn, they will look back to the old 
homestead, among whose friendly trees 
and flowers they passed their early years, 
as the dearest spot on earth, and one to 
which every lingering affection will con- 
stantly turn. LEROY CARDNER 
National Military Home, Kansas. 


PAN-AMERICAN HORTICULTURE. 





The Display at the Buffalo Exposition to 
Embody All the Latest Achieve- 
ments in the Science. 





Horticulturists have abundant reason to 
feel a lively interest in the great Pan- 
American Exposition to be held in Buffalo 
in 1901. In the embellishment of the 
grounds the architects have planned to 
use trees and shrubs, foliage and flower- 
ing plants in quantity to dazzle the lovers 
of fine horticultural displays. The ex- 
grounds 
affords abundant room for the elaborate 
pageantry of color that is here contem- 
plated. There are nearly 350 acres in the 
Exposition site of which about one-third 
are the improved lands of Buffalo's beau- 
tiful Delaware Park. Upon the park 
lands many thousands of dollars have 
been expended from year to year in the 
past in maintaining and improving the 


trees. 
cludes a park lake of irregular shape. It 
is charmingly picturesque when the 
shores are clad in their summer garb of 
foliage. This part of the park will receive 
special attention in preparation for the 
coming Exposition. 

Lying directly north of the park lands 
and upon a higher elevation is the re- 
mainder of the Exposition plot. Included 
in the plan for the arrangement of the 
buildings is a magnificent court 3,000 feet 
long with a traverse court 1,700 feet from 
east to west, besides subordinate courts. 
All of these open spaces are to be beauti- 
fied with palms and other tropical plants 
in tubs and vases placed near the sur- 
rounding buildings and beside the foun- 
tains.and pools. To these will be added 
sunken gardens of elaborate arrange- 
ment, and formal flower beds wherever 
their presence will enhance the beauty of 
the courts. The various buildings of the 
Exposition are to have red tiled roofs 
and the walls are to be tinted in a va- 
riety of colors so that the brilliancy of 
the architectural works will vie with the 
blossoming beds to fascinate the lovers 
of fine color effects. Among the flowers 
and foliage plants will be many sparkling 


The water features of the Exposition in- 
clude a grand canal more than one mile 
in length which completely encircles the 
main group of buildings. Lagoons with 
sodded banks and shaded with a variety 
of trees shoot off from the main canal 
at various points and add their beauty to 
the landscape effect. The entire outer 
wall of the Exposition grounds is to be a 
bank of solid foliage. Many thousands of 
trees, shrubs and cuttings have already 
been planied in preparation for the elab- 
orate horticultural features. Large trees 
which fortunately were already upon the 
Exposition site have been preserved by 
transference to places where their stately 
shafts of green would heighten the color 
effect in contrast with the brighter hues 
of the buildings. 

The building to be devoted to the De- 
partment of Horticulture, of which Mr. 
F. W. Taylor is chief, is 220 feet square. 
It has two arcaded wings sweeping from 
the north and south facades to the east- 
ward and connecting with other build- 
ings to form a semi-circular court, West 
of these arcades are the conservatories in 
which will be displayed the palms and 
other plants of tropical origin. The ar- 
cades leading from the main building will 
be kept gay. the entire season with flow- 
ering and ornamental plants. The large 
building will be used for the display of 
fruits and various other exhibits pertain- 





It is a law of our being that we become 
attached to those objects upon which we 
have bestowed labor, and on which we 
have expended care. We love the trees 
our own hands have planted, the vines 
we have cultivated and trained over our 
doorways, and over the trellis our own 
hands have constructed. 

Cultivated flowers are evidences of high 
civilization; they are a sort of floral ther- 
mometer, indicating in some degree the 
intelli and refi t of the people; 
and their indications are as significant 
as are the evidences afforded by architect- 
ure, painting, poetry, or any of the 
sciences. The lessons of these gentle 
teachers are having an influence on the 
habits and manners of our people. The 
love of flowers is the love of nature in 
detail; it is a union of affection and good 
taste and natural piety. Flowers are the 
steady, impartial friends of all. They 
gladden the sick room, and cheer the dus- 
ty way of the weary traveler. The bright 
golden-rod nods over the fence as he 
passes, and the modest aster peeps from 
the thicker foliage. The ancients adorned 
the altars of their gods with flowers. So 
the curled clematis forms bowers by the 
wayside, and is called by the country 
people “Virgin's Bower.”’ It lays hold 
of the young maples and alders with its 
clasping tendrils, mounts to the top of the 
surrounding foliage, and covers it with 
its -like bl The French 
truly call it the ‘Traveler's Consolation.” 

The cultivation of flowers and a better 
knowledge of them will not, only have a 
happy but an enduring influence upon 
our people. It will affect the character 
of our farms and homes. Instead of un- 
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{one of the most picturesque of the entire 


ing to horticulture. It is expected that 
the State of New York will spend at least 
$10,000 in aiding the horticultural societies 
of the State to extend and replenish their 
exhibits during the season of the Exposi- 
tion. The Horticultural Building will be 


group of large Exposition buildings. The 
loggias which form the eastern entrance 
will be richly adorned with frescoes. Two 
of these compositions will represent 
Ceres, the goddess of the harvest, bear- 
ing in her arms a sheaf of wheat, her 
chariot drawn by three lions led by Flora 
and Primavera. 

The exhibits to be made by the leading 
florists of the United States will be sit- 
uated south of the Horticultural Build- 
ing. To these displays some six or seven 
acres of land will be devoted. William 
Scott of Buffalo, a prominent florist and 
well-known contributor to literature upon 
flowers, will have charge of the floral ex- 
hibits. Several prominent horticulturists 
have already entered for the competition 
of 1901. In these displays there will be 
over 500 beds in which will be shown 
every popular flower known, from the 
low growing verbena to the stately dah- 
lia and hollyhock. There will be large 
exhibits of hardy perennial plants, such 
as Delphinium and Hellanthus, Phlox, 
Tritoma and other leading hardy flowers. 
Of the hardy annuals there will be many 
examples of choice varieties that do so 
well in our summer months. There will 
be numerous specimens of the summer 
climbers, conspicuous among which will 
be the new varieties of the gorgeous 
Clematis. The water gardens, of which 
there will be a number in various parts of 


variety and display of rare shrubs and. 
This portion of the landscape in- | 


fountains to enliven the beauteous scene. ' 


tractive features which wil! include in 
their displays besides the mammoth Vic- 
toria Regia of the Amazon and the Ni- 
lumbiums of the Nile, many Nymphaeas 
never before exhibited. When at their 
best there will be special exhibitions of 
roses, dahlias, gladiolus, sweet peas, 
chrysanthemums and other popular flow- 
ers. Exhibits from all the large growers 
of the country are assured. 

Horticulture has made wonderful 
strides within a very few years and many 
of the floral specimens which will be seen 
at the Pan-American Exposition were not 
in existence at the time of the World’s 
Fair at Chicago. The-displays of the 
now popular canna will surpass anything 
yet seen either in America or Europe. 
One may therefore confidently expect 
this Exposition to be, from the view point 
of the horticulturist, the most brilliant 
ever held. 

MARK BENNITT. 

HORTICULTURAL 


ALTON SOCIETY 
The Alton Horticultural Society met 
on Saturday, April 7, at Hotel Madison, 


President Jackson in the chair 


Orchards.—Mr. Pearson: What was 
said one month ago on orchards can be 
repeated now. I see nothing to prevent 
a good crop of apples. Apples have suf- 
ficient buds on for a crop. Peaches are 
very full. 

Mr. Hurd: The trunks of some of my 
trees are split. 

Mr. McPike: Dr. Hull recommended to 
tie a sheaf of straw on the southwest 


side. I tried it a few years 
except one did well. 


ago and all 


Mr. Hyndman: By the appearance of 
my trees, I will have all the peaches I 
want, 

Mr. Armstrong: About one-fifth of my 
peach trees will have a full crop, while 
some will not bear so heavily 

Mr. Jackson: I wish I could cut off 


about one-half of the peach buds. 

Mr. Pearson: Ydu are not so sure of a 
peach crop. I have waded in snow ankle 
deep when the peaches were the size of 
navy beans in April and they all 
killed. 

Question: Has anyone sprayed? 

Mr. Jackson: I have sprayed cherries 
and quince trees. I\do not favor spraying 
peach trees, but think jarring will re- 
move most insects. 

Mr. Riehl: All omhards on our place 
look well. I am not afraid to spray peach 
trees, but would advise using crude pe- 
troleum, though almost impossible to get 
it at present. 

Judge Hamilton, Jerseyville: I have 
sprayed everything in my orchard, except 
peaches, with Bordeaux mixture, but 
cannot say how successful it will be. 


were 


Mr. Riehl: It will do no harm to spray 
at this time. 

Mr. Jackson: Do you suppose spraying 
will prevent the curuculio? 

Mr. Riehl: No. Those who have ex- 


perience say it will do no good. 

Mr. Armstrong: ‘There cannot be many 
insects this year onjaccount of there be- 
ing no fruit last year. 

Small Fruit.—Mn Jackson: Small 
fruits are all in g¢od condition. I am 
looking for a cold stap and do not intend 
to remove covering from my strawberry 
beds till I am obliged to do so. 

Vineyards.—Mr. MqdPike: All vineyards 
should be in good coadition now. Now is 
the time to gra‘t grapes; to-day I am 
having plowing loné to plant my little 
grafts. I plant in hills one foot apart 
and put two in each place, so if one 
should die there will be one left. The 
prospects are gool for a crop of grapes 
this year. 

Mr. Riehl: In reyard to grafting grapes 
I prefer to wait tf] later and the leaves 
have made some giwwth. 
| Mr. McPike: i use the system used by 
the large propagatirs who produce thou- 
sands of young vires yearly. 

Mr. Hurd: Is it a good plan to layer 
vines which you want for family use? 

Mr. Riehl: Yes) 

Vegetables.—Mr. Riehl: All our garden 
is planted now, except beans, and such 
vegetables as cannot be planted in cold 
soil. 

Mr. McPike [ intended to plant pota- 
toes the first four months of this year, 
and did plant some in January, and not 
any more till April 2. I fear some of my 
earliest plantd potatoes are frozen. 

Mr. Riehl: We planted potatoes last 
year Februar 20, the soil and location 
being proper. There was an excellent 
crop. I wantto say at this time if one 
wants early mions he should plant a few 
seeds in flowr pots, and when three 
inches high pint out in the ground and 
you will have nelons three weeks earlier 
than planting he old way. 

Ornamental ‘lanting.—Mr. Riehl had a 
beautiful disply of flowers, consisting of 
tulips, narcisss, hyacinths and pansies, 
which shows he is not lacking in the 
knowledge of bw to be a successful flor- 
st. 

Mr. Riehl thn told how simple it was 
to care for swet violets. Make frame the 
size of windo, glassand put one good vio- 
let plant in te frame, which is inserted 
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the grounds, will be important and at- 
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to the top in the ground south of a build- 
ing and place the glass over the frame. 
During the winter he has picked large 
bunches of flowers from plants treated 
in this way. 

Mr. McPike: My roses are in excellent 
shape and expect lots of blooms. The tree 
peonies are in leaf and will blossom in 
about a week. 

The President reported that a quantity 
of trees and plants were sent him from 
Greening Bros., Monroe, Mich., to be used 
for experimental purposes. Also pam- 
phiets from agricultural department at 
Washington for distribution. 

The publishers of COLMAN’S RURAL 
WORLD sent copies of their paper to be 
given the members. 

Adjourned to meet at the call of the 
Secretary HANNAH DAVIS, 
Secretary. 


THE SAN JOSE SCALE LAW. 


public in general and horticultur- 
ists in particular will be interested to 
know that the Illinois San Jose Scale 
law was recently tested in Chicago, by 
the prosecution, on complaint of an in- 


The 


spector, of a Chicago tree dealer and 
that he was found guilty and fined for de- 
livering nursery stock in the. state 
without a copy of certificate of inspec- 
tion attached. The stock in question 
seems to have come from an old Indiana 
nursery bought up on speculation with a 
view of clearing it out. 

The case was tried in Justice Hog- 
lund’s court and prosecuted by the 
State’s Attorney of Cook County. As 
this is the first prosecution under the 
law it will serve as a precedent in other 
cases and those disposed to evade the 
law should take warning 

Fruit growers who realize the wide- 
spread destruction of fruit plantations 
by the San Jose scale in some of the 
Eastern States, before the danger was 
known, are congratulating themselves on 
the very complete arrangements of 
State Entomologist Forbes for the care- 
ful, effective and impartial enforcement 
of the law. 


ILLINOIS APPLES. 





If present indications are anything to 
judge by, Illinois fruit should be of good 
quality this year. Orchardists are wak- 
ing up to the necessity of spraying and 
caring for their orchards and this is 
bound to show results in the _ better 
quality of the fruit, in the freedom from 
worms and scab and in better keeping 
qualities. 

It is reported 
chardist and an 


that an extensive or- 
officer and prominent 
member of the Illinois State Horticul- 
tural Society, has ordered 50 barrels of 
sulphate of copper, for other parties, for 
use in spraying. It is presumable that 
the most of this is for persons who are 
making their first attempts In spraying 
and illustrates what is being done in one 
locality. Another officer of the State 
society reports the same condition of af- 
fairs in his section, a wonderfully increas- 
ed demand for spraying outfits and for 
implements for cultivation of orchards. 
Spraying is now past the experimental 
stage and is regarded as one of the es- 
sential things in successful orcharding 
and as there is a prospect for a heavy 
bloom in a large part of the orchards of 
the State, the indications now are that 
Illinois will be a good place to buy nice 
apples this fall. 


She Rpiary. 


THE FIRST BEE WORK. 


“Come and see the bees, they are gath- 











ering pollen for the first time this 
spring,”’ called my friend from the bee- 
garden. 


“Where do you suppose they get it,” I 
asked, as we watched them drop upon 
the alighting board loaded with yellow 
and green pollen. 

“Possibly from the pussy-willows,"’ he 
answered. I clapped my hands saying, 
“TI know, the hepaticas are in bloom—we 
must go to the woods to-day.” 

And there they were, listening to the 
robins and blue birds, my beautiful, fra- 
grant hepaticas, singly and in clusters, 
pink, blue and white. Amidst the brown 








leaves, beside moss-covered logs, nestled 








by the gnarled roots of trees, down the 
banks of the creek in the mosses to the 
water's edge, oftentimes mirrored in the 
water, There too were our bees happily 
humming and gathering pollen.—O. E. C. 
in Vick’s Magazine. 

RETURNS TO BE EXPECTED 

FROM AN APIARY. 

Although apiculture is extremely fasci- 
nating to most people who have a taste 
for the study of nature, requiring, as it 
does, out-of-door life, with enough exer- 
cise to be of benefit to one whose main 
occupation is sedentary, the income to 
be derived from it when rightly followed 
is a consideration which generally has 
Some weight and is often the chief factor 
in leading one to undertake the care of 
bees. Certainly, where large aplaries are 
planned, the prime object ig the material 
profit, for they require much hard labor 
and great watchfulness, and the perform- 
ance of the work at stated times is im- 
perative, so that in this case there is less 
opportunity than where but a few colon- 
les are kept to make a leisurely study of 
the natural history and habits of these 
interesting insects, because—unless the 
keeper is willing to forego a considerable 
portion of his profits—his time must nec- 
essarily be almost wholly taken up in at- 
tending to the most apparent wants of 
his charges. 

One very naturaliy supposes 
return from a single hive, or several of 
them, in a given locality, may be taken 
as a fair index of what may be expected 
each season. Such return, if considered 
average, may serve as a basis on which 
to reckon, but as so many conditions in- 
fluence it great differences in actual re- 
sults will be found to occur in successive 
Apiculture, like all other 
branches of agriculture, depends largely 
upon the natural resources of the loca- 
tion, and the favorableness or unfavor- 
ableness of any particular season, no 
matter how skillful the mangement, may 
make great differences in the year’s re- 
turn, The knowledge, skill, industry, and 
promptness of the one who undertakes 
the care of the apiary have likewise much 
to do with the return. Furthermore, 
profits are of course largely affected by 
the nature and proximity of the mar- 
kets. 

A moderate 


THE 


that the 


seasons. 


estimate for a fairly good 
locality would be 30 to 36 pounds of ex- 
tracted honey or 2 pounds of comb 
honey per colony. This presupposes good 
wintering and an average season. When 
two or more of the important honey- 
yielding plants are present in abundance 
and are fairly supplemented by minor 
miscellaneous plants the locality 
may be considered excellent, and an ex- 
pectation of realizing more than the yield 
mentioned above may, be entertained. 
With extracted honey of good quality at 
its present wholesale price of 6 to 7 cents 
per pound and comb honey at 12 to 13 
cents, each hive should under favorable 
circumstances give a gross annual return 
of $2.50 to $. From this about one-third 
is to be deducted to cover éxpenses other 
than the item of labor. These will in- 
clude the purchase of comb foundation 
and sections, repairs, eventual replacing 
of hives and implements, and the interest 
on the capital invested. By locating in 
some section particularly favorable to 
apiculture—that is, near large linden for- 
ests, with clover fields within range, sup- 
plemented by buckwheat; or in a section 
where alfalfa is raised for seed; where 
mesquite, California sages, and wild 
buckwheat abound; where mangrove, pal- 
mettoes, and titi; or where sourwood, 
tulip tree, and asters are plentiful— the 
net profits here indicated may frequently 
be doubled or trebled. 


honey 


But these favored locations, like all 
others, are also subject to reverses—the 
result of drouths, great wet, freezes 


which kill back the bee pasturage, etc., 
and though some years the profits are so 
much larger than those named above 
as to lend a very roseate hue to the out- 
look for the accumulation of wealth on 
the part of anyone who can possess him- 
self of a hundred or two colonies of bees. 
The beginner will do well to proceed cau- 
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tiously, bearing in mind that much ex- 
perience is necessary to enable him to 
turn to the best account seasons below 
the average, while during poor seasons it 
will take considerable understanding of 
the subject, energetic action, and some 
sacrifice to ride over, without disaster, 
or at least without such great discour- 
agement as to cause neglect and loss of 
faith in the business. On the whole, there 
should be expected from the raising of 
bees for any purpose whatever only fair 
pay for one’s time, good interest on the 
money invested, and a sufficient margin 
to cover contingencies. With no greater 
expectations than this from it, and 
where intelligence directs the work, api- 
culture will be found, in the long run, to 
rank among the best and safest of rural 





industries.—Farmers’ Bulletin No. 59. 
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Live Stock. 





COMING BALES. 





May 15.—Colin Cameron, Lochiel, 
Yards, Horse and Mule Market 
May 17.—T. J. _— & Son, Shorthorns, 


Kansas City, M 


May 2.—J. B. & Perry Finch, Shorthorns, | 


Oxford, 
May 2.—C. L. Gerlaugh, Shorthorns, Os- 
born, O. 
May 2%4.—W. I. Wood, Shorthorns, Will- 
iamsport, 


May %.—J. c. Shropshire, Mgr., Short- | 


horns, Montrose, Ky 

May 31-0. C. Halstead, 
Rensselaer, Ind. 

June 6.—Indiana Breeders, Shorthorns, In- 
dianapolis. 

June 6—Jas Wilson & Sons and 
Ames, Traer, la. Shorthorns. 
June 7.—J. W. Harper, Shorthorns, 

Fontaine, Ind. 
June 14.—Benj. Whitsitt & Sons, 
horns, Pre-Emption, Il. 


A. L 
La 


Short- 


Oct. 4—Martin Flynn, Shorthorns, Des 
Moines, Ia. : 
t. &—E. S. Donahey, Shorthorns, New- 
ton, Ia. ; 

Oct. 17.—Arthur H. Jones, Shorthorns, 
Delaware, O. 

Oct. 17.—Chas. Ott, Shorthorns, Hedrick, 
Ta. 

Nov. 14.—Hector Cowan, Jr., Paullina, la. 


Shorthorns. 

Nov. 22 and 23.—Logan Chappell, Mt. 
Leonard, Mo. Walter Waddell and Thos. 
Sawyer, Lexington, Mo. Cc. B. Swith 
and N. W. Leonard, Fayette, Mo. Here- 
fords. Sale at Kansas City, Mo 











ANTHRAX AND BLACKLEG, 


(The conclusion of Dr. T. E. White’s ar- 
ticle in which he describes blackleg.) 


The disease known as blackleg and 
which prevails extensively throughout 
our state has many synonyms, such as 
black quarter, quarter ill, symptomatic 
anthrax and external anthrax, The 
French call it charbon symptomatic and 


the Germans call it rauschbrand. 

The most characteristic symptoms of 
blackleg are tumors swellings under 
the skin, around the head, the 
breast, flank or the thighs, never 
pearing below the knee or hock joints. 

At first these tumors small and 
painful, but they rapidly extend in 
breadth and depth. By gently rubbing 
the hand over them a crackling sound is 
heard. This is due to a collection of gas 
formed in the dead tissue produced by 
the germs as they multiply. At this time 
the skin over the tumor is dry and feels 
very much like parchment paper and 
cooler than the rest of the skin. If the 
tumor is slashed open with a knife the 
animal will manifest but little pain and 
from the cut a dark red and frothy fluid 
is discharged and of a rather disagree- 
able odor. When the animal! is skinned, 


or 
neck, 
ap- 


are 


is 


the diseased tissues have a yellowish- 
brown or black bloody jelly looking ap- 
pearance. 

The _ distinctive differences between | 


blackleg and anthrax are: The tumors in 
anthrax contain no gas and cattle so af- 
fected die within a few minutes to a few 
hours after the first noticeable symp- 
tom. With blackleg the animal some- 
times lingers from a few hours to several 
days and occasionally one gets well. Af- 
ter death the spleen of an anthrax case is 
enlarged and dark like that of Texas 
fever; the blood is fluid and does not 
readily coagulate. In blackleg the spleen 
is normal, and the blood clots readily. 
Bacteriologists also find great difference 
in the germs. Under the microscope an- 
thrax germs show like long threads or 
convoluted bundles of threads. Blackleg 
bacilli are club-shaped with a hole in the 
knob giving the appearance 
needle. 

Cattle from four months to three-year- 
olds are most liable to attack from this 
disease. The bacterium is taken up from 
infected pasturage. This infecting ma- 
terial is not only active when introduced 
into the subcutaneous tissues, but also 
when it gains to the intestinal 
track. Some few cases recover, the con- 
stitutional energy being sufficiently pow- 
erful to throw off those parts which have 
undergone mortification. 

Blackleg is seen most in summer and 
fall and seldom attacks animals that are 
housed or that are thin in flesh. It seems 
to have a prediliction for well-fed stock. 

All animals dying either with anthrax 
or blackleg should be burned instead of 
buried, as to bury the carcass infects the 
field for years to come. Dogs and buz- 
zards carry the germs and can scatter 
the infection to neighboring farms. 

Its curative treatment has proven, at 
the best, very unsatisfactory. The dis- 
sase has been made the subject of much 
research among scientists. In 1882 or 3 
M. Arloing, V. 8., the director general of 
the veterinary schools of France, with the 
assistance of M. Thomas, V. S., discov- 
ered a prophylactic in the dried blood of 
animals dying of blackleg. This vaccine 
has proven itself most satisfactorily as 
an immunizer and as a consequence in- 
noculation for blackleg is extensively as 
well as effectively used as a preventative 
all over the civilized world in those lo- 
calities where blackleg is endemic. 

Sedalia, Mo. T. E. WHITE, D. V. 8. 


access 








LINSEED VS. COTTON-SEED MEAL. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Will some- 
one who has had experience tell 
through the RURAL WORLD which 
the better to finish cattle with linseed 
meal or cotton-seed meal, fi. e., as a part 
of their grain ration? Please give meth- 
od of feeding same. 

Macon Co., Ill. CHAS. L. GORDEN. 

Prof. F. B. Mumford of the Missouri 
Agricutural College answers as follows: 

Linseed meal and cotton-seed meal are 
invariably fed as amendments to other 
and cheaper foods, except in the ex- 
treme south, where @tton seed is some- 
times fed as an exclusive grain ration. 
Both of these materials are exceedingly 
valuable to mix with the grains com- 
monly produced on the farms of the 
Central West. Corn, oats and barley are 


us 


is 








BEWARE OF OINTMENTS FOR CaA- 
TARRH THAT CONTAIN MERCURY, 





As mercury will surely destroy the sense 
of smell and completely derange the 
whole system when entering it through 
the mucous _ surfaces. Such articles 
should never be used except on prescrip- 
tions from reputable physicians, as the 
damage they will do is ten fold to the 
good you can possibly derive from them. 
Hall's Catarrh Cure, manufactured by 
F. J. Cheney & Co., Toledo, O., contains 
no mercury, and is taken internally, act- 


ing directly upon the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. In buying Hall's 


Catarrh Cure be sure you get the genuine. | 
It is taken internally and is made in To- | 


ledo, Ohio, by F. J. Cheney & Co. 
— free. 

Sold by Druggists, price 75c per bottle. 
Hall's Family Pills are the best. 


aoe. eu 


Testi- 


Ariz. 
Hereford cattle, at Kansas end Stock 


Shorthorns, 


jell deficient in 

alone always result in some loss of the 
=k fed From the standpoint of 
| the animal also these grains are always 
| improved by the addition of some food | 
rich in pre Linseed meal and cotton- 
| seed meal are both rich in protein It | 
must not be forgotten, however, that | 
these foods may easily cost so much that | 
their use will not prove profitable In | 


| 4 
lsuch cases we often feed corn, 


barley—foods deficient in albumoids, but 
} still efficient for fattening animals. As to 
the relative value of cotton-seed meal 
land linseed meal we believe that most 
experiments have clearly indicated the 
superiority of cotton seed over linseed 


meal. We should expect 


from their chemical composition. Cotton- 
| see d meal contains nearly 1 per cent 
more of digestible albumoids than does 


meal 

Missouri 
feeding cotton-seed meal 
for several years with the 


| linseed 
| The 

| 
ing cattle 


Experiment Station has 


been to fatten- 


most 


satisfactory results. The best combina- 
tion seems to be about three parts corn 
and one part cotton-seed meal. This 
combination produces much more rapid 
gain than corn alone and also puts a | 
much better finish on the animals, so 
much so that the steers fed cotton-seed | 


meal often bring a larger price. 
FREDERICK B. MUMFORD, 
Professor of Agriculture. 
Missouri Agricultural Colum- 
bia, Mo. 


College, 


CATTLE SHOULD BE SHELTERED. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: Long prac- 
tice in different sections of our country 
has substantially settled this matter, 
cording to climate and the kind of forage 
used. The farmers of the northern and 
middle states mostly use barns, stables 
and sheds for the winter protection 
their neat stock. West of the Alleghanies 
and south of latitude 41 degrees north, 
and even above that, less shelter is used, 
the cattle running out the year round, ex- 
posed to all vicissitudes of the weather. 
They are drenched with rains, frozen with 
sleet, and pinched with cold. These ex- 
treme changes are prejudicial to their 
highest thrift and uniform condition of 
health and growth. Still, with plenty of 
food, cattle do thrive under such usage, 
but with a large additional winter 
sumption of forage. This practice is not 


ac- 





likely soon to be changed. Some people 
think it is the best and cheapest way to 
raise cattle, all things considered. They 
have tried no other way, and do not ex- 


perimentally know the difference between | 


the economy of outdoor herding and 
sheltering their stock, and the wasteful- 
ness of their own careless ways. As their 
means increase, and a necessity arises for 


| the better husbanding of their farm prod- 


ucts, they will build sheiters and realize 
their advantages. Well housed or shel- 
tered cattle will winter on one-third less 
food than if exposed to the elements. It 
takes one-third of their food when out 
of doors to keep up the internal heat of 
their bodies. 

Farmers who give no artificial 
to their stock contend that trees, 
fences, any 
winds and. driving storms, are 
protection. This is not so, however. 
and snow fall through 
though they may, to some 
off high winds, they protection 
from intense cold; and in the sweeping 
blasts that prevail the wide prairies 


shelter 
stacks, 
or 
sufficient 
Rain 
and, 
extent, 


trees, al- 
ward 
are no 


on 





of a darning | 


| of the west, nothing can afford the shel- 
| ter afforded by buildings. The extra win- 
| ter forage expended on unsheltered stock, 
would, in five years, pay for all the build- 
ings to give them perfect winter 
tion, and barns and sheds are 
to every stock grower who can find means 
LEROY CARDNER. 


FUN WITH THE CATTLEMEN. 


protec- 


| to provide them. 





One of the good things 
Worth meeting of the Cattle 
sociation of Texas was the 
R. W. Hall, Esq., of Vernon, Texas, to 
the members of the association to attend 
the International Live Stock Exposition 
at Chicago, December 1 to 8, a portion of 
which we give below: 
President Kleberg—T 


at the Fort 


Raisers’ 


will now ask the 
invitation. 
ducing to you, gentlemen, Mr. 
the home of the prairie dog. (Laughter.) 

Mr. R. W. Hall, of Vernon, Texas- 
tlemen, for fear that you may 
stand your worthy 
in a prairie 


Hall, from 


Gen- 
misunder- 
I don't live 
(Laughter.) I 
want to say, gentlemen, that I am not a 
cattleman. I regret very to 
that I am not a member 
and valuable 
am 


president, 
dog hole. 
much say 
honored 
fact is, I 


of your 
organization. The 
eligible to membership, 
my cow is a Jersey and I never 
been indicted for theft. (Laughter 
and applause.) But I have learned some- 
thing about the cattle business in a pro- 
fessional way, and something about the 
force and power of this association. Oc- 
casionally a man will stray into my law 
shop with his head hung down, and he 
says: “Hall, I am in trouble."’ ‘‘What is 
the matter?’ After some time he in- 
forms me that it is something about a 
cow. Well, the first question I ask him 
is, Did the owner 


not because 
have 
cow 


of the cow belong to 
the association? If he “Mo,” I 
charge him a reasonable fee. If he says 
the owner does belong to the association 
I just double the (Laughter and ap- 
plause.) Because I know what it means 
to start up against in the 
room. 

About One Cow Trade.—I never had but 
one cattle transaction in my life, but I 
believe I made more clear profit out of 
that than any one man before me. When 
I was a boy my father told me if I would 
acquire the art of milking—and it was 
considered an art, because in our pen we 
had one old cow that had a globe sight on 
her kicking machine (laughter)—that I 
might have the entire herd. I accepted 
the proposition, took charge of the cattle 
and sold them out to some of you folks— 
you may be here now—I was small then- 


Says 


fee! 


you court- 


for $9 in cash. They never cost me a 
cent, and my father never knew of the 


transaction until the atmosphere around 
there was blue with fire crackers and oth- 
er Christmas pyrotechnics. (Laughter.) 

"Abraham & Lot Cattle Firm.—But I am 
glad to meet you here, and your business 
is an honorable and an ancient one, too. 
We have records of the cattle business 
before any other business was ever placed 
upon record, I believe about 4,800 years 





ago—that is a good while—Father Abra- 
ham and his son-in-law Lot organized a 
cow firm. They were cattlemen. Cattle- 
men not to be snickered at _ either. 
(Laughter.) Wejare told, however, that 
they fell out over the pasturage. Lot 
took his half of the herd and went to- 
ward the east. His herd degenerated into 


| dogies and have been dogies ever since. 


oats and | 


this result also 


of | 


accidental barrier against | 


commended | 


As- | 
invitation of | 


committee from Chicago to extend their | 
I have the pleasure of intro- | 


COLMAN 8 RURAL ~WORLD, MAY 9, 1900. , 


albumoids and when fed 


A TRIO OF SHORTHORNS OWNED BY F. 


M. MARSHALL, 





BLACKWATER, MO. 








(Laughter and applause.) You know Lot 
was not a success as a cattleman because 
he got mixed up with the real estate 
business, and he could not control his 
wife. Any man who can’t control his wife 
never can run a ranch acceptably. (Ap- 
plause and laughter.) But I am happy to 
| state to that Abraham was a cow 
man, and he took his herd and went to 
the west. That is where we got our 
| fine cattle. Abraham, we are told, had an 
immense herd. No such herds are ever 
spoken of in this day and time. Why, 
| Burke Burnett’s ranch up here wouldn't 
fill one corner of Abraham's. (Laughter.) 
| He had cattle upon a thousand Judean 
| hills. Even the president of your asso- 
| ciation controls a nester bunch compared 
| with Abraham's herd. (Laughter.) And 
Abraham was a success in the cattle 
business, and do you know the 
|. that success? 

| And do you know why so many cow- 
men in Texas are not successful? I will 
| tell you. Abraham worshipped God and 
raised cattle. Some cowmen in Texas 
worship cattle and raise the devil! (Pro- 
longed laughter.) If he were alive to- 
| day, and in the cow business, instead of 
| having his herd covering a thousand Ju- 
| dean hills, it would be covering a million 
rolling prairie land. 


you 


con- | 


secret of 


acres of our rich, 


| THE COLIN CAMERON HEREFORDS. 


| 

| Editor RURAL WORLD: On Saturday, 
| April 21 I visited the Cameron Herefords 
| that are to be sold at auction in Kansas 
| City, May 15, and am glad to assure you 
| that I was decidedly pleased with their 
quality. Being raised upon the open 
| range and short grass of Arizona, they 


|could not be expected to have the size 
of cattle raised on northern ranges, or in 
the blue grass states, but the short 


grasses of Arizona, where it takes forty 
| acres to graze a cow, and trying climate, 
could not detract from the fine Hereford 
| quality which predominates throughout 
the entire Cameron offering, splendidly 
| exemplifying the virtues of the good blood 
which Mr. Cameron constantly 
| poured into his herd. 
The fact that these 
| branded with their 
|} number, beside the 
Mr. Cameron 
may 


has 


all 
book 
with 
entire 


cattle 
private 


are 
herd 
brand 
brands his 
the cattle bring 
a lower price than they otherwise would, 
although when one comes to think of it, 
the little scar left by the brand can have 
} no influence on the animals as 
| breede rs. No doubt, in view of the high 
| prices at which Herefords are selling, 
| many who are anxious avail 
|themselves of the Hereford blood, will 
| take this opportunity to secure it, and in 
view of the probability that they will get 
this blood at a very moderate price, the 
prejudice against brands will eventually 
be lessened. 

We 
as last, 


small 
| which 


herd, tend to make 


possible 


people to 


may as well get used to brands first 
for in the commercial economy 
of the country the great bulk of the cat- 
tle that fill the feed lots of the future will 
be raised upon the plains where for some 
years to come the brands are an absolute 
| necessity. They can raise cattle so cheap- 
| ly plains that the blue grass 
pastures cannot possibly compete with 
them, while at the same time grain of 
the blue grass districts is an absolute 
necessity to the finishing of the plains’ 
cattle before they are ready for the 
market. Thus the two sections will go 
land in hand and in time one will do one 
part of the business and the other its 
part without conflict of interest. While 
Arizona cannot raise as large cattle as 
some sections of the country the Cameron 
eattle will show that no state in the 
Union can beat them for the quality, and 
every breeder in the country should at- 
tend this sale whether he not, 
as it will afford him an object lesson 
in Hereford thrift, the like of which has 
never been opened to him at a 
far that to access as 
Kansas City T. F. B. SOTHAM. 

Chillicothe, Mo. 


on these 


buys or 





point s 


east, is so easy 


STOCK NOTES 


T. J. WALLACE SHORTHORN SALE. 
—Don't forget this dispersion sale at 
Kansas City, Mo., on May 17. There are 
some splendid cattle in this offering. 


KIRK B. ARMOUR, breeder and 
porter of Hereford cattle, Kansas City, 
Mo., writes: ‘‘Herewith please find check 
covering your bill for Armour-Funkhous- 
er-Sparks-Logan Hereford sale account. 
I voice the wishes of all participants in 
this sale in saying that the work done 
in the RURAL WORLD was thoroughly 
Satisfactory, and beg to thank you for 
press notices.” 


im- 


IDLEWILD SHORTHORNS.—Our field 
man, Mr. F. 
Idlewild Herd of Shorthorns, owned by 
W. P. Harned, at Bunceton, Cooper 
County, Mo. This is the home of that 
great sire, Godoy, 115675, one of the best 
bred Scotch bulls in America. He was 
sired by Spartan Hero, the bull that made 
M. E. Jones of Williamsville, I1l., famous 
and he by the great Barmton. The dam 
of Godoy was Imp. Golden Thistle, one of 
the great cows at Linwood. Her sire was 
Roan Gauntlet. In Godoy we have 
combination of Scotch Shorthorn blood 


himself worthy of his ancestry, 
sired such animals Baron 


having 
Dedding 
IES, 





as 


‘Orange by Young Golden Crown, 
second dam Orange Lass by Commander, 
Orenge Blossom, by 

Crange Hero car- 
ries 34% per cent of the Great Champion 
of England, 18% per cent of Roan Gaunt- 
own 
Imp. 
paid $1,- 
one of the 
imported to 
splendid 
head and neck, splendid top and bottom 
is a 
bull from end to end and 
his breeding he ought to make 
the 


A. Scott, visited recently the | 





such as is seldom seen and he is proving | ne well bred Herefords can affo 


the bull that did such good service for H. 
and was then sold for $1,000 
two 
H. 
good 
Mr. Harned has lately purchased a 
Winsome 
sired 
llth, 
Bothwell of Brecken- 
He is a splendid individual, 
having good style and finish with all the 
and 
The cows 
Scotch 
families, 
and American families of Young Marys, 
and 
includes some splendid representatives of 
Mr. Harned has some splen- 
from 8 to 
also 25 
but which can be 
Anyone wanting some- 
thing good in Shorthorns will do well to 
look up his advertisement in another col- 
with 


Cc. Duncan, 
to J. W. Smith & Son of Alleton, Ia., 
of the highest priced animals in the T. 
Martin dispersion sale, other 
ones. 
splendid 


and 


two-year-old bull, 
Knight, a Bates topped Scotch bull, 
by that grand bull Winsome Duke 
now owned by Geo. 
ridge, Mo. 
quality of the Scotch Shorthorns 
ought to make a valuable sire 
in the Idlewild Herd are of the 
Victoria, Violet and Butterfly 
Young Phylises, Rose of Sharons, 
the Booths. 
did young bulls, 30 head in all, 
24 months old, that are for sale, 
heifers that are open, 
bred if desired. 


umn and get into communication 


him. 


THE BLACKWATER HERD.—Our 
horns from this herd, owned by Mr. 
M. Marshal, Blackwater, Cooper Co., 
The bull in the cut is the herd 

Orange Hero, by 


Gauntlet. 


41637, third dam Imp. 
Roan Gauntlet, 35284. 


let and 6% per cent of Red Gauntlet, 
brother to Roan Gauntlet For 

Orange Blossom 3ist, L. Palmer 
500 and she was undoubtedly 
grandest Scotch cows ever 

America. Orange Hero has a 
lines on four good legs. In fact he 
well balanced 
backed by 
his mark. The 
bull is Princess 
red by Baron 


the left of 
Royal of Greendale, a 
Knight, 1437; dam Prin- 
cess Royal 9th, by that grand bull, Royal 
Duke of Pleasant Ridge, 36889; second 
dam Princess Royal 7th, by Imp. Favor- 
ite, 56041. This is a large, massive cow 
and ought to make a goo producer. 


cow on 


Riverside 4th, by Yoing Barrington, 
11449; dam Loudon Dumess of Oakwood 
3rd, by Barrington Walnut Lad, 7668; sec- 
ond dam, Loudon Duchess of Oakwood by 
Barrington Duke of Orang 37625. This 
heifer is undoubtedly che plum of the 
herd and in fact is a top beifer in any 
company. This herd is composed of Lou- 
don Duchess, Barringtens, Craigs, Ren- 
ick Rose of Sharon, Rosemonde, Rosa- 
belle and Young Marys ajd the Scotch 
Victorias, Orange Blossonj and Princess 
Royal families. Mr. Mafshal has un- 
doubtedly used good judghent in estab- 
lishing this herd. He is jffering a nice 
lot of young stock for salq Look up his 
adv. and then visit him ajd see what a 
good herd he has. 


NEXT HEREFORD SALE.—At Kan- 
sas City, Tuesday, May 15} Thirty Cows 
With Calves; Sixty Bred Heifers.—The 


next public sale of registered |Hereford 

















cattle announced to take place Kansas 
City is that of Mr. Colin Cameron, of 
Lochiel, Ariz. He has selected qut of his 


herd of about 1,000 head, 90 hea 
ing of 30 cows that will have 
foot running in age from te 


consist- 
alves at 
months 


il- 
lustration this week is a trio of Short- 

F. 
Mo. 
bull, 
Godoy, 115675, by Spar- 
tan Hero, dam by Golden rhistle by Roan 
Dam of Orange Hero is Red 


The 
heifer on top of cut is Lcudon Duchess of 


if so 
looked to see if there is anything wrong 
with his legs? 
he doing when 
sweeney? 
swered first before 
gested. 


From the history 
judge your horse had an attack of me- 
grims. 
the blood capillaries in the brain. 
case the 
quent attacks, 
times a year, will finally 
case of immobility or a deposition of the 
plastic material in the 
of the brain. 

worked single, 
with a good strong horse by his side, so 
that if one of these spells attack him on 
the road the other horse will prevent his 
running away 
stacle. 
self from bodily 
but give oats and bran instead, with a 
moderate quantity of good hay, 
only at night. 
give twice a day in the feed a half tea- 
spoonful of iodide of potassium; 





Veterinary. 


Answers to questions in this depart- 
ment are given by Dr. T. E. White, form- 
er State Veterinarian for Missouri, Seda- 
lia, Mo. Write questions on one side of 
paper only, and separate from other busi- 
ness. Those wishing a written reply pri- 
vately must accompany their requests 
with a fee of one dollar, the professional 
opinion being one of private advantage. 











STRINGHALT.—From the meager his- 
tory given would judge the mule has 
stringhalt. There is no sure cure for this 
disease. 


COLLAR TUMORS.—L. W. H., East 
Alton, Ill. There is but one successful 
way to treat a collar tumor and that is 
to dissect it with a knife, and afterwards 
heal the wound with a ten per cent solu- 
tion of carbolic acid. 


JACK SORES.—W. O. Jack 
sores are more than likely to appear each 
no matter how careful one may 
must be treated or they be- 
The remedy you have 
good one. Would recommend 
with it. 


Bacon: 


summer, 
be, yet they 
come very bad. 
used is a 
you continue 





CURB.—Unless the enlargement has 
been there for over three months it can 
be cured by the use of a good blister. Try 
the following: Pulverized cantharides 
one part, lard eight parts, mix well and 
apply by rubbing in well with the fingers. 
I have an ointment I make that will re- 
move curb. It will cost you one dollar. 


MARES.—J. W. 
of the womb (os uteri) must be 
with the hand very gently but 
Do not be satisfied until the 
whole hand enters the mouth of womb 
easily, then have the mare served irh- 
mediately. The closing of the membrane 
was evidence that pregnancy had taken 
place. After a mare has been served she 
should not be bred again, under any cir- 
cumstances before the ,eighteenth day. 
No mare should be returned to the stal- 
lion on the ninth day. 


BARREN K.: The 
mouth 
opened 
thoroughly. 


SWEENEY.—W. 8. 


F.: As sweeney is 
produced from a number of causes, it is 
necessary to first know the cause be- 


fore prescribing. Is the horse lame, and 
where? Has he corns? Have you 


What kind of work was 
first you noticed the 
These questions must be an- 
a remedy can be sug- 


MEGRIMS.—L. 8. H., Brewer, Mo.: 
of symptoms given I 


This disease is due to a stasis of 
In this 
congestion was passive. Fre- 
as once or twice or more 
terminate in a 


lateral ventricles 
The horse should not be 
but always in company 


or perhaps over some ob- 
You may in this way save your- 
injury. Feed no corn, 


but hay 
For a period of one week, 


discon- 





down to younglings. There NM be 60 
t a 7 ° s 
heifers, all bred, and averaging jwo years pane Sar a, Waek, Sa Cae Ape eats 
- it seem necessary. 
of age. Among the matured coy is Viva 
o eet In these cases it is impossible to tell 
2d, 60432, a great-granddaughtegof Beau | 
Re: el ce whether the horse will have another at- | 
eal, 11055; Petrarch, 9616, a sof of Lord , | 
= tack or not, but if this diagnosis is cor- | 
Wilton, the noted Dictator, $89, and 
se! . rect, an animal liable to these attacks is 
Prince De Cote. Individually fe is an both dangerous to driv ia 
$s to re o 3 ° 

extra good one and will have arexcellent Aa tidy ethos | 
bull calf at foot. Among the gungsters PINK EYE IN CALVES.—What is a} 
most prospective buyers would felect the | good way to treat pink eye in calves? 
son of Exphia, 70600, whose s Excel, | Their eyes swell up and are inflamed so 
48870, is a grandson of Dictator,]98. An-| they cannot see. Their heads are swollen. 
other young cow, Ani, 70455, ishn extra Gage Co., Neb. R. L. GALLOWAY. | 
good individual. She is by e, 60438, In RURAL WORLD of Aug. 31, 1899, we | 
and out of Nina, 60414, whose gandsires gave a short history of Bovine Opthalmia 
were Lord Wilton, Beau Real’sRudolph, (pink eye in cattle) and also a remedy. 
Anxiety 2d and Vietor, a grafison of Look up your RURAL WORLDS for that 
Lord Wilton. Among the nearing 2-year- | date. 


olds is Folly, 
60438, and out of Abanico, 45471, 
combination of Anxiety, Lord W 
Dictator blood. 

The fact is that one in glancing 
pedigrees as found in the sale 
finds that the sale offerings are q 
combination of as good blood as is 
to the Hereford breed of cattle 
will come into the sale in exty 
breeding condition. Notwiths 
they will all, except the calved 
brands on them, as is the custom 
range country, yet this does not 1 
against them as breeding cattle 
beef producers. 

She cattle being in great demar 
for breeding purposes, this offerin 
females will afford all prospectiv 
ers an excellent opportunity to pj 
breeding cows, heifers in exped 
doubtless at very reasonable 
prices which every one desirous of 
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ay. Consult the sale announdment 
elsewhere in this issue and governfour- 


remedy through your paper for the fol- 
lowing 
mence by running at the nose. 
swelling will 
after a few days they die in great dis- 
tress. 
small white worms in his neck just a 
few inches from the swelling. The sheep 
become very stupid, but do not lose their 
appetite. 


that may be present in any chronic dis- 
ease, but since you have shown the ex- 
istence of worms, 
fered as a good remedy: 
sheep, 
weeks, turpentine one tablespoonful, raw 
linseed oil, 
drench the sheep in the mouth. To drench 
through the nostrils will kill it. 


WORMY SHEEP.—Please give me a 


sheep disease: The ewes com- 
Then a 
come under the jaw and | 


On examining one, I found two 


W. P. HUBBARD. 
Monroe Co., Ark. 


The symptoms you mention are those 


the following is of- 
Give to each 
every other morning for two 


two ounces; shake well and 





RED POLLED Carts 
ENGLISHrE: blooded and extra 





eely es noconngiy. 
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&@~ Your orders solicited 
L. K. HASELTINE, Dorshaaset Green Co.. Me 











ADMINISTRATOR’S PUBLIC SALE 


ELLERSLIE HERD of SHORTHORNS 


Property of the Estate of the Late T. J. Wallace, 
KANSAS CITY STOCK YARDS SALE BARN, THURSDAY, MAY 17, 1900. 


HEAD, consisti f Bulls, Cows and matte ers, Cruickshank and Cruickshank ‘opped, 
G0 Mines ere are ihe tops out of 100 Bead.”'in the of by Prince, that left Of, the tad 
Young Abbotab ‘The older cows are by such bu!is as Imp. Thistle tle Top, Imp. Chiet Jaatice, 
Imp. Scotchmns. eee, ' Baron Victor, Imp. Chief Baron, Imp. Brunswicker, Valley © 

Sale will open at | o'clock p. m. sharp. For catalogues and other information address 


A. A. WALLACE, Administrator, Bunceton, Mo. 


COLS. WOODS, SPARKS and HARRIMAN, Auctioneer. 


IDLEWILD SHORTHORNS |! 


Special offering, # yearli baie, 2 yearling heifers. herd in the State and 
n females. The 118675 im service, nove bie beoeanre 








ined by Imp. Spa: fran Here T7982. fl Golden Calin begeding 

— m rtan Hero out o istie, Vol. 26, by Roan G: 

Lady by maaipion o of England. ‘This blood made Cruickshank f suntlet, Golden 
W. P. HARNED, VERMONT, Cooper Co., 


Mo. 








SHORTHORNS, BERKSHIRES and JACKS. 


Shorthorns Scoteh or Scotch Top and Bates 


mostly. Postttiiees best blood in Am 
Stock of all ages and both sex for sale. erica and 


Call on or addre N.H. ane 


GENTRY, SEDALIA, Mo. 


Gentry Bros., Sedalia, Mo. 
CEDAR VALE STOCK FARM. 


Grand Duke of Hazelhurst 125404, assisted by Waterloo Duke of Cedar 
Vale 133065, and Waterloo Duke of Cedar Vale 2d 133066 heads our herd 
of pure Bates and Bates topped, pure Scotch and Scotch topped cows of 
the most fashionable families. 


30 YOUNG BULLS AND HEIFERS 


For sale at reasonable prices. Parties met at train. Farm 2 miles out. 
TELEPHONE NO, 20. 


ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK Y ARDS, 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET OF ST. LOUIS. 


Located at Bast St. Louis, directly opposite the city of St. Louis. 
Shippers should see that their stock is billed directly to the 


National Stock Yards. 


©. @. KNOX, Vice-Pres. C. T. JONES, Generel Mer. L. W. KRAKB, Asst. Jen’! Mngr. 


PEABODY SHORTHORNS and BERKSHIRES 


EXTRA good zoung pal pmo eon 9 months to 2 years old. Also ten 
bya gay m4 - Cup Bearer, out of the consented 00 Ma! ia, 

Cup Bearer. so the 4. tress. Pola wr my i n Duke of Wooddnie 121760, by Airdrie Duke o: 

dom iirklevington Princess 32d, Also Berkshires for phe cheap, quality and breedi. 

prices and particulars address. JUNE K. KI rshall, Sa 


CHOICE SHORTHORN BULLS FOR SALE! 


13 Scotch and Scotch topped bulls of the low down, blocky type. One 
is a Cruickshank Orange Blossom, one a Ramsden. Also a few choice heif- 
ers not related to bulls. Address,  PURDY BROS., FAIRVIEW STOCK FARM, HARRIS, WO. 


MT. VERNON HEREFORD FARM, 
R. S. MAIRS, REGER, MO., Prop. 


A great bargain for an early buyer, my Herd Bull, Sir Allswell No. 68773, a son of Corrector No, 48976.. » 
sell him for no fault and will fully guarantee him in every respect, Also2 coming yearling bulls for sale. 


“Pasteur” Black Leg Vaccine 


The original and genuine preventive vaccine remedy for blackleg. Officially 
endorsed in all the cattle raising states. Successfully upon 1,500,000 
head in the U.S. A. during the last 4 years. Write for official endorsemente 
and testimonials from tha largest and most prominent stockraisers of the 
country. ‘‘Single’’ treatment vaccire for ordinary stock; ‘‘Double”’ 
treatment vaccine for choice herds. 


REGISTERED—"‘BLACKLEGINE’’—TRavE mark. 


“Pasteur” single treatment Blackleg vaccine ready for use (no set of instruments re- 
quired.) Sold in packages;:—No. 1 (about 10 head) th. 50; No. 2 (about 20 head) $2.50; No. 8 
(about 50 hea) $6 0V. Kasily applied. No experience necessary. 


PASTEUR VACCINE CO., 


Branch Office--519 Commerce Building, Eapees City. 


YOU GAN PREVENT BLACKLEG 


qmong your cattle by the use of Parke, Davis & Co.’s BLACKLEG VACCINE. Every lot 
on cattle and found reliable before a single dose is put on the market. It will 
prevent BLACKLEG if fresh product is used, the same as vaccination prevents Aa] 
the human family. Operation simple, and’ easy to perform. Speci A D. & Co.'s, 

get the kind that vis always reliable. For sale by all druggists. rite us for 

and full information, free on request. 


PARKE, DAVIS & COPIPANY, Detroit, Michigan. 


BRANCHES: New York City, Kansas City, Mo., Baltimore, Md., New 
Orleans, La., Walkerville, Ont., and Montreal, Que. 


BLACKWATER SHORTHORNS! ©. 1, 


Herd headed by the Cruickshank Bull, Orange Hero, by Godo: Sale 
pure Bates, with individual merit the standard. Young stock of wan oe sex for are roe pore west aan 


Shorthorn Heifers 


FOR SALE—By m Champion 122702, and out of 
of Sheaen ‘craigs f 's family, at a bargain if taken 


soon. Call on or ad 
OWELL BROS., 
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48 Fifth Axe. 
HICAGO. 








M. MARSHAL, Prop., 


BLACKWATER 








CREAT PUBLIC SALE 


SAN RAFAEL RANCH 


HEREFORDS 


LEE’s SUMMIT, MO. 


50 SHORTHORN BULLS ona HEIFERS 

For Sale. They were sired by the famous a 

Butterfly 109704. Grand Victor nard 135844, 

the $525 bull, Duke of Hardson 123967. First = 

last pure Cruickshanks . 2 other two Cruickshank 
corer rs reds. Good individuals. 


crosses. Fiv 
For prices. ete., 
WwW. Hi, STEHPENS, Bunceton. Mo. 


H. A. BARBER, 


WINDSOR, MO. 








Colin Cameron, Lochiel, Arizona, 
will sell by auction at the Horse 
Department, Stock Yards, Kansas 
City, Mo., Tuesday, May 15, 1900, 


90 

















SHORTHORN BULLS FOR SALE ! 


I have a choice lot of young bulls of , Booth 
and Bates families, and urehas- 
p Tg od interested {: ened aloes 

‘arm, four miles west Windsor. wi 
line M. K.&T. R. BR. 30 miles coun orien 


Aberdeen-Angus Bulls 


richest blood lines and most exceller i~ 
ran 12 to 18 months old at $100 to §175. Herd ball by 
Eric dam by B ack Abbot. Write for circular. 


N. G. DAUGHMER & SON, 
Douglas, Kaox Co,, Illincie 


H. W. KERR, 


BREEDER OF 


Red Polled Cattle. 


CARLINVILLE, ILLINOIS. 


The Abordeon- Angus 
bulls I offer are b back- 
ed, low down, and 
ney, fellows) an and Ces 
rs. The Black’ bull, 


Grants 727, d- 
Um cee nan Bact 


30 YOUNG Cows, 


mostly with calves at foot, and 


60 HEIFERS. 


Excellent sp-cimens of the Hereford breed 
selected from this oid est :blished herd of 




















THERE 


1S POSITIVELY 


NO 
BETTER 


in the peertess grazing breed. 
iow Ae ag ae tt A 10 A. om ye 
For catalogues (now ready) address 
T. F. B. SOTHAM, 
Chillicothe, Mo. 














and Black Abbot in 
Box 13, Melvilie; Diltaois, (near St. Louis). 
FOR SALE. 

10 fine Red Shorthorn Heifer 


Calves, and 4 nice Red Bull Calves, 
4 to 6 mos. old, at Farmer’s 























oat ver ioe heameuion i tow Beton 
HOO-FLY re tinarcns a 





Write tree Calls papinnneas A Sow sue 
D. 2, 2HOMAs. Monett, Mo.. breeder of Jacks 
P. Chickens and 
Young stock 
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Horseman. 








What is the feeding value of bran and 
corn meal compared with oats for horses 
that both work on farm and go on the 
road? Would it be better to feed one- 
half each of bran and corn meal instead 
of oats? Please give feeding value of the 
three feeds named: (1) How much hay is | 
it estimated that a horse will consume in 
a year, being kept up all the time and 
working on a farm? (2) H. 8. (. Bran 
and corn meal, mixed equal parts by 
weight, says the “Country Gentleman,” 
has approximately the same composition 
as oats. In most cases oats would prob- 
ably be the more satisfactory food. The 
feeding value of the three will depend on | 
their relative market price. 2. A horse 





Patchen Wilkes, sire of Joe Patchen, 
201%, has been selected as the model of 
he bronze statue portraying the Ameri- 
an trotter which is to be sent to the 
Paris exposition. 


in order for a man to get his money 
ack in raising horse stock he must select 
well-bred mares that are good individuals, 

reed them to a stallion that is well bred, 
that is a good individual, and whose an- 
cestors were good individuals, keep his 
brood mares in good condition when car- 
rying their foals, give them plenty to eat 

» produce a good flow of milk while 
suckling them, then feed the young 
things with judicious liberality after they 
are weaned and keep them free from ver- 
min and worms, 

The strike is on, but one street car line 
is running in St. Louis, and it may cease 
any moment; and the citizens who ride 
on it endanger their lives, as missiles are 
hurled at the cars. Old Dobbin is strictly 
in it, from the one long ago on the “re- 
tired list,” to the stylish high stepper of 
the fashionable four hundred. The horse 
will have his day, and no man can safely 
relegate him to the list of extinct animals 
while differences between owners and 
operators of car lines are possible, as 
masses of humanity must be transported 
to and from the business centers. 


ACOLYTE, 2:21.—The late Col. R. P. 
Pepper always contended that Onward 
was the greatest sire in the world and 
that if given a first-class opportunity his 
son Acolyte would prove as great. This 
reasonable, because of the size, 
strength, action and breeding that he 
both inherited and possesses. In fact, 
Col. Pepper always contended—really said 
what he knew—that Acolyte never got a 
colt that could not beat 2:30, if trained. 
Acolyte was the first stallion to have one 


was 


in the 2:30 list when five years old, the 
tirst to have two in the list when six 
vears old, and the first to have three 


when seven years old. 


The Terre Haute Prize is the only fu- 
turity stake now open to the public. This 
is a guaranteed purse of °$10,000 for year- 
lings (foals of 1899), to be trotted for by 
three-year-olds in 1902 at the Terre Haute 
fall meeting. The entrance fee is $10, 
Payable May 14, and nothing more will 
be due until the year of the race. A small 
fortune awaits the owner of some good 


colt, as $7,500 goes to the winner of fizet 
money, $1,250 to second, $750 to third and 
$20 to fourth, while an additional $250 


goes to the nominator of the winner. It 
is one of the most liberal purses ever of- 
fered, and should receive the support of 
all owners of good colts. Remember that 
entries close on May 14, and send your 
nominations to Charles R. Duffin, secre- 
tary, Terre Haute, Ind. 


An open air horse show and a $20,000 
stallion race will be the star features of 
the New England Breeders’ meeting next 
September, following its Grand Circuit 
meeting in August. The plan of having an 
open air show at the September meeting 
has been growing for some time, and 
Frank Ware, of the American Horse Ex- 
change, has been engaged to manage the 
exhibition. Mr, Ware has met with signal 
success aS @ manager of outdoor horse 
shows at Newport, Brockton and otaer 
places. Six years ago the Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation offered a purse of $15,000 for a 
stallion race which was contested before 
an immense crowd of people at Mystic 
Park and was won by Directum. Such a 
munificent offer as $20,000 this year should 
bring about the race of the century. 


No owner of trotters or pacers in the 
west can afford to overlook the splendid 
purses offered for trotters and pacers by 
the Terre Haute Trotting Association. 
The first meeting there takes place July 
3d to 6th inclusive. Purses are $1,000, $800, 
$500, and there are a number of them, and 
in slow classes. The next meeting takes 
place Sept. Mth to 29th inclusive, when 
much larger purses are offered. What oth- 
er town in the west shows the same en- 
terprise, liberality and pluck in offering 
purses, that must prove satisfactory to 
every horseman. Purses from $5,000 down 
will be trotted and paced for at this meet- 
ing. Elsewhere we have spoken of the 
great futurity $10,000 stake opened for 
youngsters. This stake closes May lith. 
Read all about it in the advertisement in 
this issue, and send your entries to Chas. 
R. Duffin, Seeretary, Terre Haute, Ind, 


Hurrah for Moberly and Columbia! 
These two enterprising towns are deter- 
mined to have meetings that will be cred- 
itable to themselves and to the trotting 
horse interests. Every one having good 
trotters or pacers should make entries 
before it is too late. There is a good mile 
rack at Moberly, and one of the best 
half mile tracks in the state at Colum- 
bia. These will be put in the best condi- 
for the races. Don’t fail to read 
their lists of purses in this issue. Study 
over the classes and make the entries be- 
Tore it is too late. The classes are well 
arranged and the purses are satisfactory, 
and the $1,000 stakes ought to draw the 
best horses In the state or in the adjoin- 
ing states, June first will soon be here, 
when entries close. We feel very sure 
there will be a large list of entries. For 
any further particulars address J. R. 
Lowell, Secretary, Moberly, Mo., or N. D. 
Robnett, Columbia, Mo. The circuit will 
be continued, taking in Holden, Rich Hill, 
Harrisonville, Springfield, etc. 


tion 
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Horse Owners! Use 


Caustic 





will approximately 10 Ibs. of hay 
per day, in additon to 12 or 14 Ibs. of grain 
food.) 


Steeping oats for horses is frequently 
recommended. The nutritive power, Herr 
Kalff, a German agriculturist, says, may 
be considerably augmented by steeping 
the grain in water before giving it to 
horses. This is his plan: He has three 


troughs, each of which holds as much 
oats as ‘will be required for one day's 
feeding. The first day the first trough 


is filled with oats and water poured over 
it, and the whole mass is well stirred. The 
water is left in the trough about six 
hours, after which it is strained off 
through a hole in the bottom of the 
trough. The next day the operation is 
repeated in the second trough, and again 
on the following day the third trough 
The oats thus steeped in hot water get up 
fermentation, and at the expiration of 
forty-eight hours are ready to be given to 
the horses, and will then, according to 
Herr Kalff, produce the maximum nutri- 
tive effect. 

The artificial impregnation of mares is 
a subject in which many breeders are in- 
terested. In the ‘Breeders’ Gazette’ M. 
T. G. says to be successful the opera- 
tion should be performed as early in the 
heat as practicable, for an egg cannot be 
impregnated in the womb after it has left 
the womb. The failure:of some mares to 
breed is prebably due to the early and 
easy discharge of the egg, which the stick 
character of the semen would detain if 
properly placed. And right here 
say to the critical professional reader 
that this article is for laymen by a lay- 
man, and the “egg,’’ not “ovum,” will 
prevail so far as it is possible for me to 
express the idea without the use of tech- 
nical terms. Having decided to attempt 
the artificial impregnation of a shy breed- 
er, try her often—say every other day—so 
as to catch her early; though sometimes 
a little delay is unavoidable if the mare is 
inclined to be ugly the first day or so of 
her heat, for although strapped or lhop- 
pled, a mare can do serious damage with 
her hocks. If determined to take chances, 
put on a twitch and have an assistant 
raise her head well. With arm stripped 
tothe shoulder thoroughly wet in a pail of 
tepid water; practice and adroitness will 
accomplish the rest. If a second or third 
mare is to be operated upon prepare them 
in like manner, having hopples for each 
One, and after the service dip up semen 
from the vaginal floor of the mare served 
and introduce into the wombs of the oth- 
ers, keeping the capsule well shut in the 
hand in transit. As to success or failure, 
much depends upon many things. It will 
not work on a mare whose ovaries are 
unfruitful any more than if she had been 
spayed. It will not work if the egg has 
passed, nor if clumsily done, or with 
semen of poor quality. But it will work 
in most cases where mares are thought to 
be barren. One instance in point: Last 
year I traded for the big chestnut mare 
Crescent, dam of Golden Link, 2:224%. She 
was foaled in 1883, and though bred to 
virile young stallions had failed to pro- 
duce for several years. She yielded to the 
first trial of capsule, and her foal is kick- 
ing around in her vigorously now. Barren 
at her age she had no value. 


jet me 


AGE OF FILLIES FOR BREEDING. 





The late M. W. Dunham, one of the 
most successful horse breeders the coun- 
try ever has known, said fillies should 
be bred at two years of age, says ‘‘Farm- 
ers’ Voice.”" This was his practice. The 
late J. H, Sanders, so well known as an 
authority on horse breeding, concurs in 
this matter, and M. Newgass adds the 
weight of his opinion to the statement 
that the breeding of mares or fillies should 
begin at two years. The arguments giv- 
en in favor of that age for breeding the 
fillies are that to postpone the matter six 
months or a year longer is unnecessary 
because the mares will be nearly three 
years old at the time of foaling, thus hav- 
ing lost a year. An@ordinarily at that 
age delivery is safe to both the dam and 
foal, and if the mare has been properly 
eared for during the period of gestation 
the colt should be strong and vigorous, 
assuming that its sire possessed those 
important qualities of hardiness, vigor, 
stamina and constitation. Most farmers 
hesitate to breed thelt young mares be- 
cause they believe breeding checks their 
development and impairs their future use- 
fulness. They defer it until, the mares 
have nearly fully developed. If the lire 
breeders mentioned suge¢eeded so well by 
breeding fillies at two years of age we 
believe any intelligent farmer can do 








likewise. 
HOW TO FEED STALLIONS. 
Stallion owners should remember that 


it is the number of foals begotten rather 
than the number of mares covered during 
the stud season that makes a stallion a 
profitable horse to own, says Columbus in 
the ‘Western Horseman.” Plenty of feed, 
and that of the right sort, is one of the 
chief things to be taken into considera- 
tion in keeping a stallion fit for service. 
Exercise naturally suggests itself to every 
mind, though many owners do not attend 
to this matter as they should. The writer 
believes in feeding a stallion four times a 
day during the breeding season, and as 
great a change of feed as can well be giv- 
en him. No stallion should perform serv- 
ice immediately after eating a hearty ra- 
tion of grain and hay. Many a good horse 
has been killed by not paying proper at- 
tention to this one important fact, while 
others have been made dagerously ill. 
Give the first feed at 5 o'clock in the 
morning, if possible, and then the horse 
will be ready for his jog or for service by 
7 o'clock. The other feeds should be 
given at regular intervals during the day, 
the evening ration of grain to be accom- 
panied by a liberal feed of hay. A stal- 
lion doing stud duty should be given soft 
feed once a day at least, and twice a day 
if he does not scour while being exercised. 
In western Kansas the writer has ob- 
served that quite a number of stallion 
owners feed crushed barley once or twice 
a day; if more than once a day, they com- 
bine with this excellent grain a portion of 
crushed oats. Western Kansas-end sim- 
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lar portions of Nebraska ure especialiy 
suited to growing barley, and horse own- 





ers in those sections should take adyan- 
tage of this fact. If barley is not to ve 
had, bran is a very suitable food product | 
to combine with the oats. A stallion can- 
not do himself justice that is aot a good 
feeder or is not given an opportunity of 
satisfying his appetite. Dry corn, oe a| 





hay and indifferent care will never put a 
stallion in shape to do himself justice in 
the stud. A most excellent practice about 
the stable is to give all the horses a drink 
of water before retiring for the night, say 
at 9 o’colck. To a stallion serving ‘wo 
mares each day the evening drink 1s very 
acceptable, and we believe is especially 
necessary. While an aged stallion i:aswy 
serve two mares each day, with an occa- 
sional day when three mares are served, 
one a day is enough for a three-year-old, 
while one a week is sufficient for a two- 
year-old that is not a real thrifty, rugged 
colt. 


FROM COLT TO HORSE. 


In an address before the Kansas Im- 
proved Stock Breeders’ Association H. A. 
Thomas said: ‘The first year is the crit- 
ical period in the life of a horse. The 
colt's first summer and winter generally 
determine its future outcome. No subse- 
quent fare, however good, will compen- 
sate for poor treatment during the first 
year. It pays to treat and feed the colt 
well. The first year is usually an expen- 
sive one, but good colts are the only kind 
worth raising. The feed should be such 
as will make bone and muscle, and it 
should be generous. Feed sparingly of 
corn, and use oats and bran with good 
clover hay. Oil meal makes an excellent 
addition to the colt's ration. The stabling 
must also be good during the first win- 
ter, and a good-sized lot or field should be 
provided for exercise. During the first 
year and all along up to maturity the 
growth of the feet should have attention. 
Neglect of the hoofs often cause deformed 
feet and crooked limbs. The feet should 
be properly trimmed so as to grow well- 
shaped feet and limbs. Before offering 
your horse for sale be sure to have him | 
well shod, well groomed and fat. It is 
fully as important to fatten horses for 
market as any other stock. Fat horses 
always sell first and best, and command 
from 15 to 20 per cent more than horses 
out of condition. 








L. E. CLEMENT'S GOSSIP. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: The “West- 


ern Horseman,” in its issue of May 4th, 
gives a table compiled by Magnus Flaws | 
of Chicago, Ill., as follows, viz.: | 


GREAT PROGENITORS. 


.s 22 vo 4 
° ° 7 es 3 2° 
eR ee 
er goes es 
= 2 © : g@ OF 
n a . baad | 
Name. YS. Se 
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Geo, Wilkes...... 83 102 2,186 90 148 2,417 | 
Hambletonian .. 40 150 1,667 80 115 1,822 | 
Electioneer -159 89 748 6 74 981) 
Nutwood .. ..... 160 115 563 92 147 870) 
pomant Seaeep 59 72 76 59 O84 $ 
PE asshsm ope a (Ss 555 76 124 
Red ow ilkes ..... 145 7 62 § 
Onward .. oe 16 364-40 | 
Happy Medium. 94 313 57 80 
Dictator 56 226 58 8&8 
Harold .... | 


95 

“e 

90 

60 

51 

es 44 
as ‘ -13 37 
amb. Patchen. 25 53 
46 

44 

33 

14 

5 

38 








168 140 3 | 
Blue ree 00 3 g 
Alcyone .. ...... 59 | 
Strathmore .. .. % 
Abdallah 15 ..... 5 
Daniel Lambert. 38 ‘ 
Princeps .... 50 ; 
Volunteer ....... 41 165 51 71 


34 
Robt. McGregor. 87 32 118 35 50 
The value of such tables are in the ¢ 
plications that are made of them. 





Flaws says: “Another will note that 
Nutwood ranks first in the first genera- | 
tion, with Electioneer a close second, and | 


Onward, Red Wilkes and Alcantara close | 
up. Wilkes, in the matter of per- 
formers by his sons, so far outranks the 
others that he is practically in a class by | 
himself. In the second division, so to 
speak, the two sons of Abdallah 15—Lel- 
mont and Almont—are running a neck- 
and-neck race with Nutwood for the hon- | 
ors. In the female line old Blue bull 
ranks first in the number of his producing 
daughters, and first in the number of 
their produce. It will also be noted thut 
Blue Bull is the son of more really re 
brood mares than any other stallion, i. e 
mares with four or more in the list.’ 

It will be noted that all except Blue Bull 
carry the blood of Messenger. Daniel 
Lambert in his dam, and the other two 
not having the blood of Hambletonian in 
the male descent, are Mambrino Patchen 
and Princeps, who both get the Messenger 
blood through Mambrino Chief. 

It will take very little study to see that 
of the two families belonging to Mam- 
brino Chief, that of Woodford Mambrino 
is gaining on Mambrino Patchen. In the 
first union, as shown in the table, Mam- 
brio Patchen is represented by 333, while 
Woodford Mambrino has only 206, a differ- 
ence of 127. Add the second union and we 
have Mambrino Patchen with 8% and 
Woodford Mambrino with 864, or only 4, 
and in the second showing we have the 
peerless Alex, 2:08%, and the eight-year- 
old sire, Potential, only surpassed by the 
Electioneer sire, Egotist, who one year 


Geo, 





ber, each having seven performers, one ut 
seven, the other at eight years. Mambiino 
Patchen has but one son, Mambrino King, 
that makes a great showing, being cred- 
ited with 197, while Princeps has 28 and 
Mambrino Russell 119. 

Missouri has no cause to be :shamed of 


KENDALL’ 








SPAVIN 
...CURE 


Re an 


cures 
blemish, as it does not blister. 
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} and are popular, having had %¢ visitors up 
| to May Ist, 


| Big Timber and sold a yearling brother 


to parties in Webb City, Mo. The mare 
will be bred to Kankakee. She has an 
| Anteros colt at her side. Mr. Nowles re- 


| ceived $350 for the colt and the 
| mare 
| vertised by 
| Princeps, 
| Wilkes, 


|} has a son of Happy 


| in selecting is to get a better class of sires 
| than we have used previously 


| young sires, are in a class by themselves. 


|honors. Valley Grove Stock Farm stal- 
| lions will attract attention. Silver Sim- 
mons, 2:16%, is a race horse, and Egolite 


| business and it is built on business prin- 
| ciples, and because it is so built it will be 


| in one of my early letters too many mules 


| best mares are being sold because prices 
are comparatively good. All of these 
| things will be strongly felt two or three 


HOW 





| hour on each, which includes hitching up 


(149) § 








Moberly + Columbia, Mo., Fairs 


Moberly, July 24th to a. (INCLUSIVE.) 
Columbia, July 3ist to August 3d, incvusive. 


No. 1.—2:45 Trot. . 
No. 2.—2:27 Pace. 
No. 4.—2:17 Trot............... 
No. 5.—Three- Year-Old Trot 
No. 6.—2:15 Pace 
No. 7—2:20 Trot.. 


No. 9—Three- Year-Old . 7 reg apie. 


No. 10—2:20 Pace 
No. 11—2:35 Trot.. 
No. 12—2:35 Pace 
No. 13—2:25 Trou 










J. R. LOWELL, Secretary, Moberly, Mo. 
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OLIN 


STAKE RACES. 


CONDITIONS. 


Daily program wil! be so arr: anged that horses can 
ld rule will govern distance fag. Record made 


Start twice during the week 
» day entries close. no bar 


$1,000 STAKES. 





Nomination in these stakes close = 
5 clos ne Ist, at which time 2 per cent or €20 must accompany np 
ies July Ist horse must be named, and balance of entry fee $15 be paid, owners and hes sos 7. ent 
bo rye — tn gee the 45 trot and 35 pace. Should either of these stakes fa fi wil 
© $500 purses for them. thus assuring y ua No ions 1 be « roppec 
nator fail to make payments oe: ‘“ — Paes woen ” 





eee 


All other stakes close June Ist at which time 2 per 
or $15 be paid evening before race 

This association will endeavor to provide suitable 

Five per cent deducted from winners in al! race 

Beginning at Moberly, Mo.. July 4. you can have t 
Holden, Rich Hill, Harrisonville and Springtield, Mo 
NewKirk, Okla 


cent or $10 must accompany entry. and 


purse for any $500 stake not filling 
en straight weeks of racing. Moberly. Columt a 
thence to Oklahoma City. Guthrie. Perry and 


N. D. ROBNETT, Secretary, ramet Mo. 








the sires that have been advertised in the 
RURAL WORLD this season. Any stal- 
lion advertised as Nutgregor was and by 
such a sire as Preceptor, and with a dam 
and granddam with two or more in 
list, will get patrons where they 
expecting them. Walnut Boy is a sire cf 
regular and extreme speed. His dam pro- 
duced one of the sensational! performers 
of last year. Elk Hill doubles up the 
blood of Miss Russell in sire and dam, and 
is a grand individual. Kankakee, Anteros 
and Ben McGregor are all sires of speed 


the 
are not 


and among them some of the 

fastest and best bred mares in the coun- 

try. 
John Nowles has farmed 


the dam of 


use of the 
for the season of 1900. Medley ad- 
Dr. Robinson, sired by 
out of a daughter of George 
and is a sire of grand individual 
colts. W. A. King, of Greentield, Mo., 
Heir. The tendency 


was 


Christ Grattan, 
tan, 2:13, 
tan, 2:13, 


a brother of Solon Grat- 
should attract attention. Grat- 
and Atlantic King, 2:09%, as 


Missouri will watch Big Timber, 
in the stallion races this year, for his sire 
and dam are both in shape to add new 


2:12%, 


is one of the best bred sons of Onward, 
and the farm has a band of brood mares 
not surpassed in the west. Messrs, I. T. 
Letton & Son, of Walker, Mo., will soon 
be. offering some of the best bred colts in 
the country. There is a revival in the 


lasting and do lots of good. As | wrote 


are being bred, and again too many of our 


86 than they 
now scarce. 


years from now, more 
just now, and all kinds 


are 
are 
JOHN DICKERSON 

JOE PATCHEN. 


HANDLES 





great rester,," sald Trainer 
in the “Horseman,” “and 
he will usually lie down after a drive or 
a meal. His day begins with a five- 
minute walk, on the barn floor at this 
time of the year, which is given him just 
before his 5 o'clock breakfast. He is then 
left alone as much as possible until his 
jogging toilet is made. This consists of a 
light brushing and smoothing over before 
the harness is put on. His winter jogging 
is just about the same as that given the 
other horses. We aim to put in about an 


“Joe is a 
John Dickson, 


and unhitching. The distance covered 
depends largely on the roads and the 
weather; if it is warm and the roads are 
| soft, the walking and jogging may go on 
for, say, six miles in the hour or hour and 
a quarter. When there is good snow 
footing and cooler weather, I send him 
along at a fair road gait, which will 
usually give a drive of eight miles or so. 
“During the breeding season the jog- 
ging is modified by the use made of the 
horse. He will be jogged early on a day 
when he is to be bred to any mares, and 
usually makes two covers, the first in the 
morning, after he is well rested from his 
jogging, the second late in the afternoon. 
“Then the jogging is shortened to about 
five miles, when the easy repeating be- 
gins, which this year was on the 2d of 
April. The repeats are given every other 
day, weather permitting. Last Wednes- 
day morning, April 11, he had two heats, 
each of a mile and a half, and at a three- 





earlier was credited with the same num- | 


minute gait. His earlier work ranged 
from a 3:30 gait down. He will be condi- 
tioned with the idea of having him in 
| good order for his first race, which will 
be with John R. Gentry at Lima, O., on 
the Fourth of July. 


“I want most horses to have all the hay 
they will eat, unless a workout or a race 
makes it advisable to shorten the ration 
a little. Joe Patchen eats fifteen pounds 
a day, which is about all that an average 
eater will get away with. Half of this ts 
given at his breakfast; at the present 
time the morning hay feed is of timothy, 
the evening of California oat or wheat 
hay. When he is actually racing Caljfor- 
nia hay will be used for both feeds. 

“He had four quarts of grain a day dur- 
ing the past winter, and the amount given 
is being gradually increased with the de- 
mands of his training and stud service; 
the limit will be twelve quarts. His win- 
ter breakfast consisted of the hay allow- 
ance and two quarts of oats. At noon he 
was given another quart of oats, ordina- 
rily with a gallon of carrots. Supper 
meant a quart of oats and three quarts 
of bran in a mash, which was steamed 
the entire afternoon. With the increasing 
of his work and grain, the mashes are 
given every other day; the supper grain 
grain ration is fed dry when not given in 
a mash. During the training and racing 
season mashes will ordinarily be given on- 
ly on workout or race days, unless circum- 
stances make it advisable to use them 
more or less often. I never want grain 
left around a stall; all that is not eaten in 
a reasonable time is taken away, and no 
more given until the next meal. The 


The Following Classes to be 
Decided at 


July Meeting, 
July 3, 4, 5 and 6 





40 Class, Trotting. fe 
122 Class, Trotting........... ° 4 
319 Class, Trotting recacccdenes Same 
16 Class, Trotting < kab . 1,000 
312 Class, Trotting.... 1,000 
2:26 Class, Pacing.... ‘ $s wm 
2:22 Class, Pacing wad 800 
2:18 Class, Pacing. 800 
2:14 Class, Pacing.... . 1.000 
2:11 Class, Pacing . 1,000 
2:06 Class, Pacing . 1,000 


ENTRIES TO ALL CLASSES CLOSE 
MONDAY, JUNE 4. 


CONDITIONS—AIll the above are 
regular class races. Entries close 
MONDAY, JUNE 4. Entrance fee five 
per cent. with five per cent addition- 
al from winners. Customary division 
of money, viz 50, 25, 15 and 10 per 
cent. Five to enter and three to start. 


W. P. IJAMS, Pres. 





TERRE HAUTE TROTTING AND FAIR ASSO’N. 





THE FOLLOWING PURSES TO BE DE DECI IDE D_ AT 


FALL MEETING, SEPTEMBER 24th to 29th, 


No 1--The Wabash for 2:0 Trotters $5,000 ? 

No, 2--The Sidew heelers for 2:18 Pacers... 5,000 

The two purses named above are nomination 
purses with nominations transferable up 
to Aug. W. at which time borses are to be 
named, 


eee hn enn 
Entries to Close Monday, May 14. 


Entrance fee five per cent., 
: duly 16, one per cent. 
must be ac by firs 


payable as follows 
; Auge 2%. two per cent 





No. 5—For 2:28 Class, Trotting $1.00 
No. 4—For 2:15 Class, Trotting SO 
No, 5—For 2:25 Class, Pacing 1,500 
No. 6—For 2:14 Class, Pacing 0 
Monday, May l4, one per cent June ||. one per 
—~ nee to close MONDAY, MAY 14, 1900, and 


ent of one per cen 


All horses must be eligibie to the above classes at he date of closing, Monday. May 14. when horses 


moss be named in 
3, 2%, 15 and 


rees 3.4.54 
Sper esas, 


nd6, Five per cent. 


additional from money winners, All purses di 


The Association reserves the right to declare off and return first pay 


Mae in any purse that does not fill satisfactorily. No labiiity for money beyond the amount paid in 


sp mey written notice of withdrawal be received by 
1) due, but no entry can be declared out unless al! a 
rules to govern 3 which this Association is a me 


nounced later. For further information and entry bi 


mber, 


the Secretary on or before any 


future payments 
rrearages are paid. 


American Trotting Association 
Purse races to complete program will be ap 
anks address Secretary 


dd Cee 


THE TERRE H 


AUTE PRIZE 


A Guaranteed Purse of $10,000.00 of which 


$7,000 goes to the winner: $1,250 to the second; $750 to the third; $250 to the fourth, and $250 to the nomina 


tor of the winner 


ENTRANCE $10, MAY 14, 


pomet as an owner desires to keep in 


1900. 





. On Aug 
pe pare. and on starters a forfeit of §150 must be a the evening before race, 
be 


Open to all Foals of 189 to Trot as Three-Year-Olds at Fall Meeting of 1402 


Nothing more till year of race. 
those desiring to start shall name their entries and 


On May 12, 1902 
pay “% each a forfeit of $50. and as many may 

1902. on each of those then kept in $50 must 
‘o entry will 


lable for more than amount paid tn or contracted for 


American Association rules to govern, a distanced horse's money going to first horse 


but If fewer 


than four start in a race, those starting will receive only what each would have received had four 


been placed 


In entries the color, sex and breeding of yearling must be given, For entry blanks address Sec retary, 
Remember—Entries Close May 14, 1900. 


For all Particulars, Entry Blanks, etc., address CHAS. R. DUFFIN, See’y, Terre Haute, Ind. 








of Sedalia, Pettis County, Mo. 
in Mo. 


LEASE REM EMBER LIMESTONE VALLEY FARM, 2 miles 

§ north of Smithton, and seven miles east 
, is the home of some of the 
Write for breeding folder of 1900. ,, M, Monsees & Sons, Smithton, Mo. 


best stallions and Jacks 





Sired by Grattan 2:13, sire of Grattan Boy 
and Palmyra Boy 2°07 1-2, pacing ut 4 years ol 
2:18 8-4 at 4 years; 2d dum Jelores by General 


CHRIST GRATTAN ie bay, 16 bands high, 
better way of goin 

accident when a colt bas never been racec 

shows him to be 


Morgan blood than can be found in any othe 
fifth dams are of the choivect breeding. 


sure a living foal, Addre 


CHRIST GRATTAN 28827, 


Brother to Solon Brandt 2:13 3-4. 


4th dam Tida by Etban Allen 2:25 1-2; ith dam, dam of Sablondia 2.841-2, by Abdallah 1, 
than any of the Grattan family. 
yet, 
one of the best bred stallions in the 
son of the Great Wilkes Boy 2:24, and out of Zileadia, that carries more of the good old 


Christ Grattan wiil make the season of 1900 at Montgomery City, Mo., 


Ss. S. BRANDT, Montgomery City, Mo. 


2:08, Solon Br indt 2 
d. ist dam Zileadia, dam of Solon 
Knox 140; 8d dam Anita by Juy Gould 


:18 3-4 at 4 four years old, 
Brandt 
2:20; 
weighs 1200 lbs., can show more speed and a 
Owing to an 
but bas wonderful speed, His breeding 
land, having been sired by the best 
or mare, and her second, third, fourth and 
at $25.00 to in- 
88, 








ADLEY 7575, brino 2:214¢; dam Hilda by 


958 descendents with record: 
Sired by Almont Wilkes 21 


DACOSTA 15123, Sosa 


Vermont Black Hiawk 5. Stock of all kinds for sale. 


J. W. DUNN, Manager J. F. 


Sired by Princeps. by the records the most successful son of Woodford Mam- 


is Of 2:15 or better: 24 dam 
the blood of Woodford Mambrino with the blood of three of the best sons of Hambletonian 10. 


22; 
Belmont by Be)mont #4; 3d dam Lucy by Ericsson 130; 4th a by 


ROBINSON’S MEADOW FARM, Windsor, Mo. 


formers, and 
unteer, uniting 


George Wilkes, sire of 83 standard 
by Sentinel 2:2044, brother to Vo 
$1, son of Almont. dam Napintha by C. M. Clay 


For terms and prices, address 
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wien ze om bay & enest orh 

from the gest a fullest ay “and 
with but one moderate 4 
fit added. Our wen of'ee selling direct from the q 
maneey insures satisfaction — your money peck if q 
7 egsy. ~~ you" with your purchase—and enables ? 
p “vice iether quarter bp, 708 save the dealer's s profit. , 
P Our showing y' styles « igh ered 4 
eskiaion, harness, robes, 4 cateles and horses S duiprsent Ae $ failed de- q 
: pectpetens ad teach, pal ied Sees, wire te rt, m ey) earn how cheaply you can 4 
en the jobber's ‘aWcss 40 Single Stra . 
p | THE COLUMBUS CARKIAGE. ry ian css 00. P ‘6. . Box 772, Columbus. 0. ‘Posty ‘Harness. rice $A15. 
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of four quarts each, given at five in the 
morning, noon, and supper time. When a 
race day comes, breakfast will be in- 
creased to five quarts, and lunch reduced 
to three; supper will be the usual four 
quarts. Of course, this will at times be 
modified by circumstances. 

“Carrots and watermelons are good 
summer food; we use them in spells, so 
as not to over-stimulate a horse's kid- 
neys. I never saw a horse that cared for 
earrots as much as Joe Patchen does, 
After a hard race I get a dozen of the 
best, wash them carefully, and put them 
within reach of the man who is leading 
the horse in his cooling-out walking. A 


bite at a time seems to give him more 
satisfaction than anything else we can 
do for him, 

“Water is kept in our stalls day and 
night and is changed every hour on a 
warm day. I have found some deli- 


caie feeders will not eat at all unless they 
can get to the water bucket every few 
minutes. It unquestionably isn't good for 
them to drink while eating, as the food 
cught to go into the stomach with plenty 
of saliva instead of being washed down 
by the water, which hinders rather than 
helps the digestion. But some horses are 
a law unto themselves in that respect, 
juat as it occasionally is with people. 

“1 put two men on Joe Patchen in sum- 
mer, so that whatever is to be done on 
the horse may be done quickly, and the 
time saved for giving him just so much 
more rest. Many horses are killed with 
care; the men seem to feel that the em- 
pleyer will think that they are not earn- 
ing their salaries unless they are both- 
ering the life out of the horse all day 
long. I want a caretaker to work quick 
while he does work, and to then clear out 
and give the horse a chance to rest.” 


SOUVENIR VIEWS EN ROUTE TO 
CALIFORNIA VIA UNION PA- 
CIFIC RAILROAD. 








We have just received from the Union 
Pacific Railroad a beautiful publication 
containiag forty colored views of scenery 
between the Missouri River and Califor- 
nia. This is one of the most artistic pub- 
lications ever issued by any railroad 
company. The same will be mailed free 


on receipt of 4 cents in stamps for post- 
age, on application to J. F. Agiar, Gen- 





twelve quarts that he will get later will 





eral Agent, St. Louis Mo. It is Sell worth 


‘KENOALL CO., EMOSBURG FALLS, VT. | usually beg@ivided into tree equa) ‘Teeds ‘the mopey; send for it. 





The scarcity of mules and the increased 
demand them at advanced prices, is 
bringing about a great revival in the 
breeding industry, and the promise is that 
this year will be the most prosperous one 
to owners of jacks since the times ten 
when every mule was ready 
cash and a good one would bring $175 as 


for 


years since, 


soon as he was offered for sale, says the 
Maury (Tenn.) “Democrat.’’ Young mules 
are scarce everywhere, so the probability 


is that five or six years will intervene be- 
fore the supply is nearly equal to the de- 
man. Owners of good mares should not 
fail to breed them this year, either to a 


good horse or a jack—the colt in either 
case will prove valuable property. Own- 
ers of jacks and good stallions will find a 
good demand for the services of their ani- 
mals and should begin soon to make 
known to farmers and breeders the merits 


of these animals 


WE CAN'T DO IT 


without your assistance, but have always 
made a strong effort to turm the attention 
of legitimate homeseekers in this direc- 
tion. It is being done by honest state- 
ments as to real advantages of this re- 
gion and at great expense. Will you help 
us in this work by furnishing list of per- 
sons to whom it might be well to send 
suitable es matter? Address Bryan 








Sayder, G. P. A., sco Line, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

KENDALL'S SPAVIN CURE. 
11 Pearson St., Andover, Mass., Dec. 20, 


1898. 
| Dr. B. J. Kendall Co. 

Dear Sirs:—I wish you would send me 
one of your Horse Books. I have used 
several bottles of your Kendall's Spavin 
Cure and Blister with great success. I 
have cured Spavins, Ringbones, Splints, 
Shoe boils and Wind galls. 

Would like to see more of your reme- 
dies. I have seen one of your Horse 
Books and think it is a good one. Have 
quite a number of horses which I have 
Yours truly, 

DAN'L DONOVAN. 


cured. 





It is generally conceded that the sup- 
ply of horses this year with extreme 
| speed will be short. The fact that horses 
of extreme speed have advanced in price 
from 50 to 75 per cent since one year ago 
tells the true story of the increasing 
value and rapidly increasing earning ca- 





VALLEY GROVE STOCK FARM, 


ALKER, MO 
Breeders of Harness Horses and the Best 
of Scotch Shorthorn Cattle 
SILVER SIMMONS 2:16, a prize winner 
and a race horse at head of stud, with Egolyte 
29215 by the mighty Onward; Ist dam a per- 
former and producer; 24 dam in the great brood 
mare list; as 2d stallion on the farm. The best 
bred 53-year-old Wilkes stallion in the country for 
sale or use in the stud if not sold. snepndee Dessit, 
bred by Col. W. A. Harris. Linwood, Kas ead 
of cattle herd. Young stock. both horses and voattte 
for sale. Write for seeanee pedigree and catalog 
and state what you w 
E. T. LETTON & SON, Walker, Mo 


FOR SALE! 


PROF, NELSON 380991, and ESSA 
DODSON BY EROS 5872, 


Two of the greatest prospects in Missouri, 
Started a number of times Inst year and never be- 
hind the money, No marks Also six of the best 
brood mares ever brought to this farm, all in fine 
shape. Mares in foal, Catalogs ready in a few 
Gays, giving full particulars, Address. 
H. C. TAYLOR, 

Koping, Saline Co., Me. 


RED CHUTE 2:24 


(26999) 
By GUY WILKES 2:15, 


ist dam Baroness by Baron Wilkes 
the dam of Red Chute 2:24, of Fayette ale, 
sell, the sire of Ed. Lock 2: ‘12g. 
2d dam Odd Stoc king, 2:45. by P: 
Medium 400, + dam o! Happy Russell Happ ‘4 
Boniface 2: 20, et 
3d dam, Gonets’ House Mare by American 
14, the dam of Nettie 2:18, and the dam 
Susie, the dam of DeBarry 2:19. 

B isa fine looking bay stallion 
about 15.8, hus been worked but little but 
has a record of 2:44, and has shown a wuch 
faster gait. His colts sre young but very 
promising. Sonata, by him, as a two-year- 
old, showed a trial in 2:20. 

CHUTE will stand at the Etmwood 

arm, on the Winchester Pike, tive miles 

east of Lexington. Ky. Terns, $20 to insure. 
For further particulars, address 


W. W, ESTILL, Lexington, Ky. 


Thick, Swollen Glands 


can be removed 
. . with 


ABSORBINE 


or any Bunch or 
Swelling caused by 
Strain or inflam- 
mation. $2.00 per 
bottle, delivered. 


W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F., 
No. 34 Amherst St., 


FISTULA, 
POLL EVIL 


and all Blemishes on horses cured with 
HAMEAR’S SURE CURE or money 
refunded. Removes Lumps of - kinds 
on either cattle, hogs or horse: Sen 
for 44-page pamphlet. $1. 00 per bottle by 
mail, Sold by D wd acc 
Cures Founder an 

H.H. HAMER. VERMONT, ILL whe 

















Springfield, Mass, 





Can we really do it! 

you? We can. Hew! We will sbi ip . 

without you sen {i and let you look it over at your 
9 jon fou't Bnd we be 
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ONLY 
It was only a little blossom 
Just the merest bit of bloon 
But it brought a glimpse of summer 
To the little darkened room 
It was only a glad “good morning,’ 
As she passed along the wa) 


But it spread the morning's glory 


Over the livelong day 


Only a song; but the music 
Though simply pure and sweet, 

Brought back to better pathways 
The reckless, roving feet. 


In our blind wisdom 
How dare we say it at all? 
Since the ages alone can tell us 
Which is the great or smal! 
Selected 


Only! 


Written for the RURAL WORLD 
PERSONAL MATTERS 


I wonder often if anyone—not an ac- 
quaintance—really cares to know how a 
writer—unknown to fame—lives, moves | 
and has his personal existence 

Then I read with interest all the little 
details of the “pastor's” letter, enter into 
sympathy with him and “the matron” in 


their home life, feel anxious that the boys 
and girls shall do their best in their col- 
lege work, way 
seem to kno 


indefinable 
this interesting 


and in some 


w intimately 


household. Jasper Blines and other wri- | 
ters of interesting personal letters almost 
constrain me to believe that such letters 
are of most interest to the general read- 
er. 

Newspaper training—in years gone by— 


has served to make a too frequent use 
the personal pronoun objectionable in my 


own attempts at corresponding for news- 


papers 

Then “Baxter’’—I wonder how many of 
the Home Circle know who it was that 
once wrote so ably and so earnestly 
against the then prevalent habit of per- 
sonal praise in a public journal? “Bax- 
ter’’ was a good man, one who conscien- 


tiously desired to improve the tone of the 


journal which he was in a large measure | 
to his rest, | 


has gone 


awaits 


responsible for. He 
and the reward that 
labor. Remembering his 
cisms, I hesitate to write of self and self- 
interests, and yet I am going to do so— 
for once at least—and trust to be forgiven 
the offense. 

Our “farm"”’ of five 
thing of beauty. The 
like a vivid green carpet of softest plush, 


all 
caustic 


acres is just now a 


and the orchard is radiant with apple, 
peach, plum and cherry blossoms. 
The snowdrops, anemones, grape hya- 


ixias and sparixias, are 
as blooms are 


delightful in 


cinths, crocuses, 
things of the 
concerned, but 
their season. 

The daffodils are just going out, 
the hyacinths are through blooming, 
there promises to be a wealth of lilies of 
the valley, and the lilacs are showing 
rich clusters, white, 
ender, and the Persian, more graceful 
and delicate, will soon be a bank of lilac 
loveliness. The syringas will come next, 
and the May roses, the spireas and other 
shrubs. Tea roses are now in bloom, also 
the geraniums in open ground. Of seed- 
lings I have hundreds of nasturtiums 
(started under glass) planted out, besides 
asters, candy-tuft, sweet alyssum, zin- 
nias, hollyhocks, petunias, 
verbenas, cannas, 
ers too numerous to mention. 

In the garden we have potatoes showing 
their tops nicely, peas, ready for the 
brush—which reminds me that our sweet 
peas are beginning to call for something 
to cling to—lettuce and onions ready for 
the table, radishes almost large enough 
for use, cabbage beginning to head, beets 
well up and thrifty, beans out of the 
ground, corn showing itsgrass-like shoots, 
rhubarb and asparagus in plenty; there- 
fore we strive to give thanks and rejoice 
in the goodness of Him who created all 
these useful and beautiful things for the 
benefit of human beings. Human beings 
who are often thankless and destitute of 
all sense 
makes and moves worlds, and yet 
siders the lily and knows when a dying 
sparrow falls fluttering to earth. 

On our farm are chickens and horses, 
a wonderful cat, but at present no cow. 
There are birds and birds. Some we wel- 
come and love, others we “shoo’’ at and 
despise. The mocking bird, the wren, the 
robin, the thrush are welcome visitors, 
and may have all the fruit they want, 
but the blue jay, the black bird, the Eng- 
lish sparrow and the red-capped wood- 
hammer are birds whose acquaintance we 
should like to avoid, but they are here 
seemingly to stay. The blackbird comes 
in numbers, and his creaking-gate noise 
is something to make one long for a shot- 
gun and the ability to use it. The jay is 
pretty, but such a noisy, saucy, fighting 
fellow that we always endeavor to dis- 
courage his visits, but he usually brings 
his wife and persists in rearing a family 
in one of the evergreen trees each season. 

In speaking of flowers, I omitted to 
mention my peonies, flags, iris, and lillies. 
I have very fine collections of each. I 
have also clematis in variety, other 
elimbing vines. 

Our house is large large for our 
small family—and it is well supplied with 
books, periodicals, good substantial fur- 
niture, and modern conveniences. We 
huve conveyances of several kinds, and 
our horses, we think, are as good as any 
in town. Best of all we have a very ex- 
cellent list of friends whom we cordially 
love, and with whom we spend many hap- 
py social hours. 

I am a member of three clubs, 
pers for each semi-occasionally, 
for the Eastern press sometimes, 
a while have a poem or sketch accepted 
by seme periodical, and thus ‘ay days gu 
by. Do I forget my grandchildren? 
Never! They are the chief delignt of my 
life: without them the world would s«em 
a desert to me. 

Hew do I look? Really, I have 
idea. A short while ago an editor re- 
quested me to send a photograph frem 
which a cut might be made for his pa- 
per. I collected samples, four in number, 
taken at different times, and placed 
them in a row on the library table. Call- 
ing my very bright and deft little hand 

maiden from the kitchen I said: ‘‘Which 
of these, my four sisters, do you think 
most resembles me?’ She studied the 

quartet critically for several minutes, 
then replied: “I don’t think any of them 
look much like you, but this one—touch- 
ing my especial horror among the group 
—looks just a little like you."’ Alias! for 
personal vanity, that photo was never 
sent! 

Good heaith is the one thing lacking to 
make life a continuous song of joy. 


past so far 
they were 


and 


poppies and 


con- 


and 


too 


write pa- 
write 


once in 


ho 


| world has such contemptuous names, 


| toes 


| opinion of 


of | 


earnest | 
criti- | 


two-acre meadow is | 


but | 


purple or rather lav- | 


pansies and other flow- | 


of obligation to the power that | 








Grip four times in one year, twice re- 
sulting in pneumonia, has left me nerve- | 
less and weak, yet I manage to go out | 
daily and dig in the cool moist soil, plant 
seeds, tr int flowers, and do many 
other thing sary on a place like this. 





1en autumn comes, I 
g 1 shall not work out of doors 


say— 





at al | say this emphatically, and 
m it then, but with the merry laugh 
f first robin, all the rich heritage of | 
farming instinct that has come down to 


1 long line of pastoral ancestors, 
00d to quicker flow, and I can 
to dig and delve 


me from 
stirs my bl 


no more help going out 


in the soil than the habitual toper can 
refrain from returning to his cups. One 
year ago I said: ‘There, that is the last | 
tree I shall ever plant!’ Last fall I put 
out seventeen fruit trees, and each one is 
growing beautifully, this the 23d day of 
May, 1900. I am a farmer, “a clod hop- | 


per,” “a hayseed,” “a Jerusha Green,” if 
you wish to call the only people who have 
a God given right to the best things this | 
and 
I am as proud of my big brown hands as 
George Elliot was of hers 

I am rather ashamed of this letter, but 

am going to shut my eyes, curl up my 
and it along just the same 
The editor has the prerogative of drop- 
ping it in the waste basket, and if it never | 
print I shall have high 
the good sense of the editor, 
does appear, I shall have 
for such is the 


send 


appears in a 


albeit if it a 
more exalted one, 
weakness of poor human nature 
signature with all the ear-marks 

carries there need be but this— 


general 
As for 


epistle 


Written for the RURAL WORLD 
QUERY. 


A GIRL'S 





O! golden hair with eyes of blue, or lass 
with nut-grown hair and wonder, 
open eye of hue to match, or a — 
| haired girlie with roguish jet black eye, 

| know not which, only that you are sweet 
| sixteen and ask with frankness, “At what 
|} age should a young girl accept the regu- 
| lar attentions of a young man?’ Ye who 
think the question a foolish one are ex- 
Ye who disapprove such questions 
suppress them with 
Will not such 
clandestine tryst? 
should neither cause the of 
nor the frown of disapproval, 
| but should be wisely and tenderly dis- 
cussed with the girl of to-day who will 
be the matron a few years hence. Hasten 
| her not to it by cool indifference or 
| harshness. 

We would rather talk than write to the 
| young miss who has interrogated 
| lest she fail in cold type to read between 
the lines and realize that though some of 
her girlhood’s dreams are made to van- 
ish, it is only that they mature in 
| fuller joy in womanhood’s years. 

| At what age should a young woman ac- 
cept regular attentions from a young 
man? Certainly not at sixteen. The 
should then be a school girl and boys her 
and companions. Parents, fre- 
acknowledge, at least, tacitly, 
people love company and 
should have it. Though it is much easier 
to enjoy the quiet of home than to 
company the boys and girls to picnics or 
on fishing excursions, or in winter to the 
gatherings of the neighborhood. 

The pleasant friendships of boys and 
girls under the wise surveillance of pa- 
rents may be helpful to each. The boys 
will be more chivalrous and they will ac- 
| quire ease of manner that will give them 
| elegance *e of bearing that will enable them 
to appear in social positions without em- 
barrassment. The girls will learn lessons 
of self-control and will develop into 
stronger womanhood if they have played 
with girl friends’ brothers and in later 
years coped with them in guessing games 
and the amusements peculiar to youth 
under the loving restraints of parental 
| Presence at their little social functions. 
But don’t stand in that critical, suspi- 
cious attitude which says, “I am watch- 
ing you.”’ Enter heartily into the frolics 
of the hour, that your presence is 
sought for and your absence declared to 
be the occasion of much missed fun. 

So much of counsel to parents. Now, 
for a word to my little inquiring lass. 
When the first note of invitation comes 
from your one-time play-mate to go to 
party take it at once to mamma 
and get her counsel. Frankly tell the 
young man that you'll ask your parents. 
He may sulk and even tell you that you 
don’t care for him; but if he is worthy of 
the pleasure of your society he will ad- 
mire girl who doesn't hold herself 
cheap. Never boast of the number of 
your young gentlemen friends. Did you 
ever notice that the young woman who 
had a “‘new beau” every week and vaunt- 
ingly declared it, was oft the ‘old maid” 
of the community? Make it the purpose 
of your life to command the respect of 
every man rather than to be popular. 
Prepare yourself by proper education at 
school and at home for the duties that 
will devolve when you enter as bride the 
home which will be yours. Don’t take 
the bloom off womanhood’s years by en- 
tering its sphere while yet in childhood’s 
hour. 

Yes, 
lof the 
| to 


cused. 
would 
ye wise? 
in the 


and 
are procedure 
result 
query 
| sarcasm 


smile 


us, 


may 


miss 
friends 


quently 
that young 


ac- 


| social 


a 


so 





some 


a 


we always take the 
query, Is marriage 
its happiness there must be 
maturity of thought when entering this 
relation. Is the young man poor and has 
he to struggle to procure a maintenance 
for himself and you? Have you been 
shielded by love and know naught of 
hardship? Is your love equal to bearing 
adversity patiently? How can a child 
know? Love helps in the bearing of bur- 
dens. It doesn’t always remove them, 
for it’s human in its limitations. 

Yes, my littJe lass, your question is a 
wise one, and may you be given wisdom 
to answer it wisely, for your future hap- 
piness and that of others hinges on it. 
Prepare yourself to fill a true woman's 
noblest sphere and when the true lover 
comes you'll give thanks that you have 
freshness of heart to give, and not a re- 
mudeled affection that has been declared 
for half a dozen, more or less, because 
you, as it is frequently styled, “kept 
company with young men ever since you 
were sixteen.”’ 

MRS. MARY ANDERSON. 
Caldwell Co., Mo. 


negative side 
a failure? But 
insure 


Fruit Jelly.—Make a nice lemon jelly. 
While warm, place a spoonful in a mould 
or cup, arrange a daisy in the bottom by 
placing a slice of a small banana in the 
middle and blanched almonds (split) 
around for leaves, add a little more jelly, 
then fill with dates, figs and chopped 
nuts, alternate with jelly. When cold, 
serve on a pretty dish with whipped 
cream around the form, sweeten and fla- 
vor cream to taste. Any fruit may be 
used in the construction of this dish. 


Mothers will find “Mra. Winslow's ye 
Syrup” the Best Remedy for Children Teething 





| 
lr 
the | 
| 


wide- | 


frowns, | 


The | 


hard | 


THE 
If you wish to climb the mountain, and 
to reach its topmost bound, 

must make yourself familiar, 
the time you leave the ground, 
and hollows you will 


| You from 
With the many hills 
find from day to day 


Do not think to reach the choos- 


summit 


ing any other way 

Roll your sleeves above your elbows, all 
ambitious girls and boys, 

Do not think that life was made for 


| naught but leisure and for joys 
There's no joy that lives apart from earn- 
honest daily toil— 
can reach the 
afraid your hands to soil 


est, 


| You never summit, if 


Roads that lead up high and higher, to 
where glory stands sublime, 

All are strewn with stumbling-blocks, but 
he who wills may surely climb 

Step by step and reach the hill-top, 
er, never looking back,— 

Never sighing for the ease and fun not 
found along the track. 


nev- 


Bustle round and take your coat off, tuck 

your trousers In your boots, 

| Be prepared to turn the wheel and grind 
and dig down to the roots; 

| ar you try to wear a necktie, try to sit 

around in state, 

| You will find the ship you're waiting for 
arriving mighty late. 


a turn at driving business. I have 
seen the richest men 

Doff their coats and lend a hand at lifting 
heavy boxes when 

Help was short—for such requirements— 
this the keynotoe of them all: 

| “We will not sit round a-thinking that we 

must not do things small.” 


Take 


Tis the little things life's made of; ‘tis 
the little things that tell 
How life’s work is all accomplished, 


Just these things, my youthful readers, 
lead to wealth and power and fame; 
must not ignore them ever, if you 
wish to win a name 


ALICE 


| 

} 

|. 

| 

«| whether ill or fair or well. 

| 

} 

| You 

| 

| WEBSTER 

| written for the RURAL WORLD. 
REPORT FROM AN OLD MEMBER 


| 
Home Circle: I 
names I saw 


Dear old readers of the 
say old, because those whose 
along with my own in a recent number of 
the RURAL WORLD, which friend 
kindly sent me, and who were called upon 
to answer to their names, must be getting 
along in years I know I am getting 
gray, and wrinkled and—let me whisper it 
in your ear—a little deaf. 

Here I am across a lot from the house 
I first housekeeping in, when I 
was married, almost years ago—al- 
though from 1885 to 1896 we lived in New 
Douglas. 

Two of my daughters are married; the 
oldest married a Baptist minister. They 
are missionaries in Brownsville, Texas, 
learning the Spanish language so they 
can preach to the Mexicans. Martha lives 
not many miles away. 
the National Stock 

years. My two youngest girls are 
home yet—one having been sick over 

year. We adopted a baby boy when only 

17 months old. He is now nearly six years 
old. My husband Is still a country doctor, 

making enough to live on, but not grow- 

ing rich. So there! we are all accounted 
for. 

I am glad to see that some of the old 
writers are still at their posts in the 
|Home Circle, but it has been several 
years since the RURAL WORLD ceased 
| its visits to me, so I have lost track of 
I shall be glad to read all the 
My health has 


a 


set up 


Zi 


several 
at 
a 


in Yards 





| you all. 
reports from absent ones. 


| not been the best, but my girls take all 
of the care of the housework from my 
shoulders; and I read, sew and report for 
five papers to fill up my time. I have 
flowers yet and always, as four well- 
filled windows attest 
MRS. M. A. BUCKNELL. 
Madison Co., Il. 


We are glad to welcome Mrs. Bucknell 


back to the Home Circle. 
Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
SPRING COOKING RECIPES. 





I have been reading over some old 
copies of the RURAL WORLD to-day, 
and I just felt that I must write and tell 
the members of the Home Circle how 
much I enjoy their letters. I will not try 
to call each one by name, for I enjoy all 
of your letters. I often wish I could write 
as many helpful words as many of the 
sisters, but I receive so many helpful 
hints from the Home Circle that I felt I 
must try to give a little in return. The 
farmer says between hay and grass is the 
hardest time to pull cattle through, and I 
think between winter and spring vegeta- 
bles that it is the hardest time for the 
cook to prepare a suitable menu for the 
table. I will give the sisters a few recipes 
I have used this spring which we have 
enjoyed very much. 

CREAMED POTATOES.—Slice cold 
boiled potatoes in nice even slices, place 
in a frying pan, add pepper and salt to 
suit taste, sprinkle a teaspoonful of flour 
over the top, add bits of butter and pour 
over all, enough sweet milk to just show 
in the potatoes. Put the stove and 
let boil up once. There will form a nice 
cream gravy over the potatoes; or in- 
stead of the flour beat up an egg and add 
just before removing from the fire. 

STEAMED BROWN BREAD.—Two 
cups sour milk; one egg; two-thirds cup 
sugar; one teaspoon salt, one-half of 
soda; one cup Graham flour, two cups 
corn meal; steam thoroughly in a two- 
quart pan for three hours and then bake 
one hour. By adding a little spice and a 
few raisins it makes a nice pudding. I 
think little less sugar and a large 
spoonful of molasses is better than all 
sugar. Where molasses is used a little 
more soda should be used. In steaming 
bread or pudding always put it on over 


on 


cold water and steam it the length of 
time wished after the water begins to 
boil. 


NICE DIP or sauce to eat on pudding 
is to make a thin custard with one egg, a 
teaspoonful of cornstarch, a pint of sweet 
milk, sweetened and flavored to suit the 
taste. Cook in a double boiler, or pan set 
in hot water, to prevent scorching, until 
the cosistency of thick cream. 

CODFISH GRAVY is improved by beat- 
ing an egg light and adding to the gravy 
just before removing from the stove. The 
egg will curdle in the gravy, if it be ad- 
ded very long before taking from the 
stove. If one be short of milk a nice 
thickened gravy can be made with the 
water in which potatoes have been boiled, 
made as ordinary milk or thickened gravy 
—or wk milk and part potato water may 
be used 
These rec ipes are not new or original 
with me, but I have tested them ae 
found them good, and thought perhaps I 
might heln some sister by sending them 
to the H. C. 





ROAD THAT LEADS UP HIGH. | 
| know how I finished a quilt. 





Perhaps some of you would like to 
I had pieced 
a four-patch of white muslin and dark 
calico. The pieced block was about two 
inches square and set together again 
with white muslin, same size as the pieced 
block. It made a very light colored quilt. 
To finish it I took an old sheet for bat- 
ting and flour sacks for lining, and quilt- 
ed it on the sewing machine commencing 
at one corner, stitched diagonally across 
the quilt In fows about one or one-half 
inch apart. The result is a nice, light 
quilt or spread for summer use, and so 
quickly quilted, and one that will be 
easily washed. I have already made 
this letter longer than I at first intended, 
but if this eseapes the waste basket I 
will endeavor to tell you more of my eco- 
nomical metheds of doing work. 
MRS. F. J. EDWARDS. 

Seward Co., Neb. 

We are indeed glad that Mrs. Edwards 
is again well enough to assume her house- 
hold cares and to use her pen for the 
good of others. The recipes in this ar- 
ticle are very suggestive. The use of po- 
tato-water for gravy will be new to 
many. Other easy and economical cook- 
ing recipes and helpful household hints 
will be a help to many of us. Yes, Mrs. 
Edwards, let us have the benefit of your 
experiences. 


Written for the RUR AL WORL D. 
THE STORY OF A GOOD INDIAN. 





Cha-muk-nuk is a "good Indian. He 
never steals tobacco from the trader. He 
never drinks the strong smelling liquor 
which white men carry in their bootlegs. 
He never puts his money on the five spot 
when Pig-wat shakes the dice. He never 
tells the police bad stories which are 
true. 

I have said Cha-muk-nuk is a good In- 
dian, but there was a time when he was 
bad. One day he put paint on his face 
and whisky in his stomach. O, it made 
him feel so good! Then he met Squo-ko 
on the bank of Big Soldier. Squo-ko was 
painted, for he too was a bad Indian. The 
pattern on Squo-ko’s face did not 
please Cha-muk-nuk. He tried to scratch 
it off, but his fingers slipped into Squo- 
ko’s eye. This angered Squo-ko. Who 


not 





My boy has been | 


| could blame him for being angry? He 
| smote Cha-muk-nuk’s nose with a little 
| Stone. This angered Cha-muk-nuk. Who 
could blame him for being angry? 

| Then without the least provocation they 
began to fight. 
shocking conflict? 
' that after the bushes were 
|down for many yards and the trees 
stained with blood and paint, Cha-muk- 
nuk dragged Squo-ko by the left leg and 
cast him into the raging Big Soldier. And 
that is why there is no Squo-ko. But 
this happened when Cha-muk-nuk was a 
bad Indian. He is good now. . 

| One day the police were trying to catch 
the man that stole a horse from the 
| Agency. As they were riding through 
the tall grass who should they meet but 
Cha-muk-nuk on the Agency horse. He 
was joyful. 


But why tell 
It is enough 


of this 
to say 
trampled 


| “O, good,” he exclaimed. “Here your 
horse. Him nearly drown in Little Sol- 
dier. Me catch him. Me want ten dol- 
lar.”’ 


The police believed him not, 
Soldier was dry its entire length. They 
| said, “All right we'll give you ten days.” 

They went back to the Agency. They 
talked to the Agent. They put Cha-muk- 
nuk in a stone house, There he stayed 
; of nights and in the Way time worked on 
the Agent’s flower beds. For full ten 
days he was kept thus, and then dis- 
charged without pay. That was when 
Cha-muk-nuk was a bad Indian. He is 
good now. 

Why should I tell you of Cha-muk-nuk’s 
bad deeds? When a man is no longer bad 
his dark past should be forgotten. If 
he is talked about he should be praised, 
and all his relatives should be made to 
feel proud of him. That is the way we 
must do Cha-muk-nuk. He is now a good 
Indian. 

He is dead. 

JAMES EDWARD JAKIN 


for Little 


Ss. 





Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
HOICE COOKIES. 


Cream Cookies—Take one egg, one cup 
of sugar, one of sour cream, one-half nut- 
meg, one teaspoonful of soda, and flour 
sufficient to roll. Sprinkle with sugar, 
and bake quickly. 

Sugar Cookies.—For these, use seven 
eggs, one pound of sugar, one-half pound 
of butter, one teaspoonful of soda and 
flour to make a dough. 

Seed Cookies.—One cupful of butter, 
three of sugar, two eggs, one cupful of 
cream, eight of flour, two and one-half 
teaspoonfuls of baking powder, and one 
of caraway seed. Roll out, cut, sift with 
sugar and bake in a quick oven. 

Cocoanut Cookies.—One cup of sugar, 
one-half cup of butter, one egg, two table- 
spoonfuls of milk, one and a half tea- 
spoonfuls of baking powder, a little salt, 
one cup of grated cocoanut and flour 
enough to roll. 

Hickorynut Cookies.—Take two cups of 
Sugar, two eggs, half a cup of melted 
butter, six tablespoonfuls of milk or a 
little more than one-third of a cup, one 
teaspoonful of cream of tartar, half a 
teaspoonful of soda, and one cup of 
chopped hickorynuts, stirred into the 
dough. Butternuts, walnuts and the like 
can also be used. 

FRED. O. SIBLEY. 


Otsego Co., N. Y¥. 





Delicate Cake.—Two eggs, 1 cup sugar, 
1 tablespoon butter, % cup milk, 1 cup 
flour, 1% teaspoon baking powder and 
flav oring to taste. 

Crullers.—One egg, 1 cup sugar, cup 
sour cream, 1 small teaspoon soda, 1 small 
pinch salt, spice to suit the taste. Mix 
soft, roll nearly an inch thick, cut out 
with a cake cutter with a hole in the cen- 
ter; fry in hot lard. 


Vegetable Colorings.—In coloring candy, 
jelly, blanc-mange, and other edibles, use 
vegetable colorings when possible. Blood 
beets give a deep red; cranberry juice, a 
delicate pink; fresh spinach, after stand- 
ing a day in a tablespoonful of alcohol, a 
delicate green; the yolk of an egg or a 
grated carrot, yellow. 


COOKIYG OLD FOWLS.—To cook an 
old fowl, put a pint or two of milk into 
the water that the fowl is to be boiled in. 
It gives a flavor to the meat and makes 
it white and juicy and gives the appear- 
ance of a young fowl. 


THE TOP PIE CRUST.—To make the 
top pie crust the nice flaky brown that 
we sometimes see, but which so few are 
able to attain, roll out the crust and then 
put little dabs of lard over it and sprinkle 





, lightly with flour, add a few drops of 
‘milk and teat lightly with the tips of the 
fingers until smooth and pasty. 


Poultry Yard. 


IT PAYS TO BE HONEST. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Having been 
a reader of your paper for a good while, I 
have derived much benefit from it. I es- 
pecially enjoy the Home Circle and the 
poultry department. I wish all the “‘chick- 
en cranks" would contribute to the latter. 
I would be glad to read of the experiences 
of others with incubators. I am also anx- 
ious to know more of the Langshans. 
Though I have never bred them, [ have 
almost fallen in love with the breed, and 


would like to know of its good points and 
bad ones, if it has any. I notice that 


Langshan stock and eggs do not sel! for 
as much as those of other breeds. Why 
is this? 

Mrs. Singleton’s articles are so good I 
like her though I have never met her. I 
know she must be intelligent, practical 
and honorable in all her dealings. 

The poultry business is such that there 
must be much trusted to honor, and all 
who are in the business do not seem to 
appreciate the importance of being per- 
fectly honorable. Such breeders are a great 
drawback to the pure bred poultry busi- 
ness. MRS. G. F. TRESCOTT. 

Winfield, Mo. 











POULTRY FOR PROFIT. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I desire to 
call the attention of farmers and farm- 
ers’ wiwes to a few facts of consid- 
erable importance. It is without ques- 
tion true that, in all branches of stock 
industry, good blood is the key to suc- 
cess. In fact, in all branches, whether 
mercantile or industrial, the best goods 
make permanent success. This is true 
also in poultry culture. Common hens, 
like cheap labor, are not to be depend- 
ed on. The object of the poultry raiser 
is eggs and meat. To produce the 
former we have the Leghorns, Minor- 
cas, Spanish, Hamburgs, and the like. 
For meat we have, if our aim be for 
roasting, superior qualities in the Ply- 
mouth Rocks, Brahmas, Cochins; and 
for broilers no better breed than the 
Wyandotte can be secured. Now, if 
we properly raise, house and feed these 
breeds, no cross-bred fowl can equal 
them. We have come to this conclusion 
after years of experimenting with both 
cross-bred birds and with pure-bred ones. 

But “when we use pure 
bloods, great deal of sick- 
ness in our flocks, while our mongrels 
are always hardy.’ It is a pity that 
too often such is the case. What is the 
cause? I believe it to be due to in- 
breeding. In-breeding is injurious to 
the fowls the farmer wants to use. It 
may produce fancy specimens, but often 
they are physical wrecks. Why not 
keep our pure-bred fowls pure without 
breeding all the stamina out of them? 


some say, 


we have a 


Why not make each successive genera- 
tion hardier than the preceding one? 
Can this be done? How? It can be done 


by out-crossing, or changing the males. 





This would be called detrimental to 
| standard breeding, but it is good common 
| sence in practical culture. Out-crossing 
| can be resorted to with unprofitable poul- 
| try, if the next year males of the same 
breed be again used. 

The farmer has reached the stage when, 
if he cannot secure strong, hardy pure- 
breds, he resorts to cross-breeding. When 
they once get to crossing they get care- 
less and cross males of the cross on fe- 
males of the same family. It does not 
take long for this process to convert 
really good fowls into mongrels. Mon- 
grels, dunghill or barnyard fowls are the 
results of hap-hazard breeding for gen- 
erations. At length it becomes a matter 
of indifference to the owner as to their 
ancestry. What we need most of all is 
to bring only purebreds up to the highest 
type of hardiness and utility. Then the 
farmer should use only pure-bred fowls. 


I wish to touch on another question: 
Does it pay farmers to buy eggs for 
sitting at a cost of $1 to $1.50 per 15? 


Yes. We will suppose that out of the 
15 the farmer gets but seven chicks, three 
males and four females. The males them- 
selves are worth twice the cost of the 
eggs and the pullets will be extra. 
EDW. BURROUGHS. 
El Paso, Ill. 


SUNFLOWERS FOR POULTRY. 





Anyone who keeps poultry should raise 
a small patch of sunflowers for them, 
Says an exchange. The sunflower seed 
makes an excellent feed for all kinds of 
poultry. They are easily raised and the 
seed is rich in both fat-forming and mus- 
cle-food. The seed may be planted any 
time in the spring or early summer to 
mature seed before frost. The weeds 
should be kept down by cultivation until 
the plants get a foot or two high; then 
they will need no further attention until 
the seed gets ripe. They are then har- 
vested by cutting the head off and put- 
ting them in a shelter until they get 
thoroughly dry. They should not be 
piled up in too large piles as there is dan- 
ger of molding. They may then be put 
either in a shed or may be left in the 
heads until they are wanted for food. The 
ehickens will pick them out of the heads 
themselves and will be the means of ex- 
ercise during cold weather when it is 
difficult to get hens to take sufficient ex- 
ercise. When I worked my potatoes last 


year I planted a few sunflower seed 
between the hills of potatoes and the 
result was a very good crop of both 
potatoes and sunflower seed on the same 
ground. The potatoes got ripe before the 
sunflowers got large enough to injure 
them. Then the sunflowers grew up and 
made a very good crop and helped to 
prevent the ground from growing up in 
weeds. I feel sure that anyone who tries 
the experiment will find that it pays to 
raise sunflowers. 


POULTRY POINTERS 





“If you are In the poultry business cul- 


tivate gentleness. It means dollars and 
cents. more flesh, more eggs, more fertil- 
ity, more chicks."’ 


“Among most flocks there can be found 
one or more over-curious or over-timid 
birds. Cheaper to use the axe on them 
than to get your whole flock to gradually 
acquire the same tendencies.” 

“If possible, avoid breeding from any 
such and more particularly from a male 
with these tendencies. They are surely 
hereditary.” . 

“Cut corn stal’s, four to six inch 
length, makes the very finest litter for 
outdoor runs. Fowls in confinement will 
eat much of the finer pieces and the litter 
will be light and clean long after leaves or 
even straw would have become a bed of 
filth.” 

“A yellow loted champion is always a 
free ranre, exclusive yellow corn fed fel- 
low. Place in runs alone free from 
draughts and protected from sunlievht or 
strong light. Wash daily in warm milk, 
dry thoroughly and apply a little pow- 
dered zinc—oxide of zinc. Feed sparingly 
on wheat, tuckwheat and and ex- 
pect from four to six weeks to elapse | e- 
fore a radical change.” 

“Planer shavings make the best bedding 
for fowls confined to small coops, not 
shavings from the common plane, but 
those that come from under a steam plan- 
er. If fed only dry grain there is small 
danger of the fowl eating any. as is prov- 
en by the fact that males have been kept 
on these for two weeks in succession in 
splendid health.” 

“Planer shavings are splendid to dry up 
the muddy places in front of the poultry 
house in winter and spring and at Se a 
barrel are cheap enough too. A good plan 
is to lay in a store of them in mid-summer 
as this will guarantee their being thor- 
ouehly dry when needed. Pine shavings 


oats 


much preferred.’’"—American Poultry Ad- 
vocate. 
ALEX. MOORE, west of town, shipped 


a pure-bred Plymouth Rock rooster and 
hen to L. A. Knight, of Plainview, Texas, 
Tuesday. The former was sold for $10 
and the latter for $4.50. Alex. has been 
raising Plymouth Rocks for 12 years and 
his reputation as a breeder of fine chick- 
ens is by no means confined to Missouri. 
We wish him continued success.—Salis- 
bury (Mo.) Press-Spectator. 
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RAPE AS PASTURE FOR SWINE. 





Thinking that some of your readers 
may want to sow a few acres of rape I 
will give for the benefit of those desir- 
ing to try it my experience with it last 
year, writes F. E. Rutter in an exchange. 
During the winter of 1898-1899 clover was 
badly killed out in this section and as a 
substitute for clover as pasture for my 
hogs I decided to try rape to take the 
place of clover during the summer, when 
June grass is dry and tough. As soon as 
1 was through seeding small grain | 
placed about three acres in a lot adjoin- 
ing my June grass pasture and thorough- 
ly harrowed it, making the ground mel- 
low and fine. I then drilled the rape seed 
in rows twenty inches apart with a Plan- 
et, Jr., seed drill, four lbs. per acre. When 
it came up so I could follow between 
the rows, I cultivated it with a small 
shoveled cultivator (one horse), going 
once In a row. I had my brood sows in 
the June grass pasture adjoining the 
rape. I opened holes under the fence so 
that small pigs could get through into 
the rape and the little felllows soon be- 
gan to eat the small tender tops. I wait- 
ed until the rape was about fifteen inches 
high and then I turned in my brood sows. 
They ate it with a relish from the start 
and they did not seem able to keep it 
down. So I turned in my lambs on it 
also. And when they got the rape pretty 
well eaten down I took them out and the 
brood sows were left on until after they 
farrowed in the fall. And as they were 
then taken off for a few weeks the rape 
got a pretty good start again. I then fed 
corn in connection with the rape and 
my spring and fall pigs both did nicely. 
In the morning they would always go 
and take their breakfast on rape and then 
come in for their water and breakfast of 





'corn—the rape furnishing good pasture 


until late in the fall when June grass was 
green and good. Rape should be sown on 
rich soil and may be sown in drills about 
four pounds to the acre. If the land is 
quite free from weed seed by sowing 
broadcast you will get a thicker stand 
and the leaves being large soon cover 
and shade the ground. If sown in drills 
it can be cultivated a few times to keep 
down the weeds. Sow either the Dwarf 
Essex, or Victoria rape, as these are 
claimed to be superior to other kinds. 





SUCCESS WITH CORN AND PIGS. 





A few years ago a young man, of whom 
T. B. Terry writes in “Practical Farmer,” 
named Forest Henry, bought a large 
farm in Southern Minnesota. He went 
in debt heavily, and even his friends 
hadn’t much hope of his ever getting out. 
But he has paid up, and is making money 
freely and quite easily now. It has been 
done partly by raising corn and pigs. 
Mr. Henry is a bright man, able to think 
for himself and with courage enough 
to put his ideas into practice without 
regard ‘to what others say. He says his 
father could fatten hogs nicely, but he 
was not a success at raising pigs. They 
died, or the old ones laid on them, or 
ate them up. But when a boy he noticed 
that one neighbor was good at raising 
pigs, but a failure when it came to fat- 
tening, and it often occurred to him that 
if his father and the neighbor could go 
into partnership, the neighbor to raise 
the pigs and his father to fatten them, 
that they would get along nicely. Well, 
the old folks never went into partner- 
ship, but he and the neighbor's girl did, 
and now they are able to raise pigs suc- 
cessfully, and grow them and fatten 
them, too, all on the one farm. That 
you may read with more interest, let 
me tell you that Mr. Henry has not lost 
a single hog by disease in 17 years. He 
manages so as to not have any hog chol- 
era, although they have it all around 
him. Two years ago, he says there were 
not twenty hogs !eft alive in their neigh- 
borhood off of his farm. He knows 
enough to so raise pigs and keep them 
that disease will not get hold of them. 
He raised 106 pigs last year from 15 
brood sows. They were Poland-China 
stock. The pigs were sold when they 
were about 270 days old. They averaged 
300 pounds apiece, lacking 160 pounds on 
the lot. They sold for $1,410.30. It took 
the products of @ acres of land only to 
raise and fatten these pigs. No hard 
times in that, surely. Mr. Henry is now 
on the Institute force of the state, and 
what he has done is vouched for by 
neighbors who know all the facts. 

This line of business has one great 
advantage for young men just starting, 
and for those who are in debt heavily: 
It takes no more to start than it does to 
buy one good sire for the dairy or beef 
business, leaving out the cows. But lit- 
tle capital is necessary. Even now you 
see all the stock Mr. Henry had to start 
the season with to bring him in $1,410 was 
a sire and 15 sows. In a word, our friend 
attributes his success largely to breeding 
from mature animals only, on both sides, 
and not inbreeding ever, and to so feeding 
as to keep the stock perfectly healthy 
at all times. There is not a shadow of 
doubt but what he is right. Thousands 
of farmers have seriously violated natu- 
ral laws in breeding and feeding, and 
the result is frequently wholesale loss. 
The writer has always preached and 
practiced this way, and is glad to give 
you facts to prove it is right and to help 
you. You cannot breed from young, part- 
ly grown animals, and inbreed, and feed 
almost entirely on corn, and keep and 
feed hogs in filthy quarters. without 
sooner or later paying the penalty. You 
will weaken the constitutions so the ani- 
mals will go under-before disease as 
the dew dries away in the sunshine. Mr. 
Henry feeds these mature, full-grown 
sows in winter on clover hay cut early, 
oats, wheat, bran, shorts and roots. This 
is good material to make growth in the 
little pigs, both before and after farrow- 
ing. After the pigs get to be 5 or 6 weeks 
old the sow needs some corn to prevent 
her getting too poor. The feeding floor 
for the hogs is out in the sunshine, with 
a high, tight board fence around it to 
furnish protection from the wind. It 
is important that this floor be in the sun- 
shine, as the light of the sun is death to 
disease germs. The feeding floor is made 
of timber and planks. He says a double 
board floor would be better, and prob- 





and gravel, rather rough on 
would be best of all. 
now using such a floor. 
for his stock is 16x64. He scatters the 
oats thickly over the floor to make the 
sows work to get them. They need ex- 
ercise, or the pigs will not be healthy 
The sows have a yard to run in for the 
same purpose. 

Mr. Henry says April 1 is soon enough 
to have the little pigs come. He doesn't 
want them too early. Then they should 
be let out on the ground as soon as three 


surface, 
Quite a few are 
The size of floor 


or four days old. Let them run, but 
confine the sow. They must have the 
exercise to be healthy. Begin to feed 
the pigs some milk by the time they 


are three weeks old, adding water, if 


needed and shorts. The sows, and the 
pigs in due time, get their water from 
a trough that is fed from a barrel, when 


not too cold, the flow 
by a float vaive. The bran and shorts 
are fed in troughs. The hogs sleep on 
a cement floor, with a good dry bed; 


being regulated 


but Mr. Henry says this floor is too cold 
for the little pigs. 
SWINE RAISING. 





I wish to give some of the reasons why 
some farmers find swine raising unprofit- 
able. The writer has just returned from 
a tour through Illinois and western In- 
diana and visited quite a number of 
farms, and made observations and took 
notes of the different methods of farmers, 
in the management of swine, 
James Riley in the “Indiana Farmer." 
The first. mistake I noted was the 
agement of the brood sow before farrow- 
ing time. A great many farmers allowed 
their sows to run with all the other stock 


writes 


man- 


on the farm, till within a few days of 
farrowing, then they would simply turn 
them into another field, ard perhaps 


throw a shock of fodder in a fence cor- 
ner, or a little straw, and some would 
huat up a few old boards, and make a 
temporary shed over the nest, but in 
many cases the shed would be so flat as 
not to turn the rain. The first rain would 
thoroughly wet the nest. Then the sow 
had not been fed anything but corn, and 
as corn alone is not the proper food to 
nourish and develop the unborn pigs, the 
pigs would come weakly, and not strong 
enough to keep out of the way and per- 
haps one-third to one-half the litter is 
overlaid and killed, then the bed is wet, 
and as a result ina few days the pigs 
that are left have the scours, and this 
will give a part of a litter of stunted 
pigs to start with. Then they will con- 
tinue to feed the sow corn and perhaps 
take her some dish-water, and on this 
kind of feed the sow is required to raise 
her pigs till they are old enough to wean, 
and as soon as the pigs are old enough 
to crack corn they are allowed to have 
all the corn they can eat till they are old 
enough to wean, when they are turned 
with a lot of other hogs and allowed to 
hustle for a living, till they are old 
enough to begin to fatten for market, 
when they are put in a muddy lot without 
a bit of grass or any shelter to sleep un- 
der, or any floor to feed on, and the corn 
was thrown on the ground in the mud, 
with a small trough to water in, and per- 
haps they would be watered once a day. 
The water would be poured into the 
trough half full of mud, in this way the 
hogs would have to drink quite a good 
deal of mud to get a little water; when it 
rained, the hogs would root a hole in the 
ground and pile up to keep warm, In 
answer to the inquiry do you find swine 
raising profitable? they would invariably 
answer, that there was no money to be 
made in raising hogs, and these farmers 
complained of the improved swine breed- 
ers and said they charged too much for 


their breeding etcck, and they would 
raise scrubs and elm-peelers, that they 
were better rustlers. They also com- 


plained of the cholera and the market, 
and they would not raise hogs at all if 
there was anything else that there was 
any money in, but usually such farmers 
never find any kind of farming pay very 
well. Now, I wish to say to all such 
farmers, that there is money to be made 
in raising and feeding swine, and if you 
will watch this paper I will tell you of a 
large number of farmers in Indiana that 
are making money raising and feeding 
hogs. 


THE PIG AS A SOIL IMPROVER. 

The way the pig is handled on many 
farms they are little, if any, better off for 
his having spent his short life upon them. 
It is not the pig’s, but the farmer's fault 
that this is so, writes John M. Jamison in 
the “National Stockman.” 

The manner of feeding is too often 
wrong. The custom of selecting a spot 
on a knoll, or hill side, near a running 
stream, for a feeding lot is a mistake. It 
is all right, to have a clean feeding place, 
but all wrong to allow the manure and 
wastes of the feed yard to wash away 
when the land where the corn grew al- 
ways needs it. It is much the best to se- 
cure clean feeding grounds in some other 
way. 

Rich land is necessary to grow the 
crops required for successful pig growing. 
If the farmer has thin land he is rather 
handicapped in his work at the begin- 
ning, but if he will handle the pigs prop- 
erly he can gradually increase the fertil- 
ity of the soil. He can rest assured that 
a healthy pig will always—or nearly so— 
pay a premium on the market price for 
the food consumed. 

This fact gives the farmer owning thin 
land a chance to start on the up grade of 
improving his land. He can purchase 
grain for the pigs when his own supply is 
short. The by-products of the mill can 
nearly always be fed with a profit in 
connection with corn. And these latter 
are what their land most needs. Instead 
of feeding where the manure will wash 
away feed where there is a chance to save 
it all. Instead of lotting the hogs, feed 
them on the pasture or clover fields. 

In winter pigs suffer most from con- 
finement, and at that season their manure 
is generally most seriously wasted. The 
best place for the winter range is a clover 
sod that is to be plowed the following 
spring. If their houses are placed in such 
a field, and their grain scattered over the 
sod, the manure and waste from grain 
feeding will be left where wanted. 
Healthy pigs will range over such fields 
all days that the weather is not too cold 
and unpleasant. In fact, they will often 
be out when the weather is so unpleasant 
that the farmer expects to find them in 
shelter. If the pigs are well fed on grain 
and mill products their range over the 
fields must be a help to the soil. This 
insures better crops and the ability of the 
farm to carry more stock. The pig farm 
properly managed must have other stock 
than the pigs, to consume the roughness 





left from the grain. 


ably a floor made of Portland cement | 


Clover is a necessary 


product on the 
| Swine farm, yet the pigs cannot consume 
all the hay crop. While they may eat a 
few of the corn fodder blades, they can- 
not consume the whole of the product. 
| Yet if these products are con<umed on the 
| farm, and the manure pr: handled, 
| the capacity for grain growing can be 
| constantly Increased. 
COW PEA PASTURE FoR PIGS 
With the aim of getting a: the value of 
cow peas a8 a pasture for pigs the Mary- 


land Experiment Station planted peas in 
| June but the continued wet 

the peas late in blooming 
ing the peas in the pod. | 
that the peas would be 


weather made 
nd in matur- 


was expected 


sufficiently ma- 
tured to turn the pigs upon them by the 
first of August but they were not ready 
until September 1, and rea not as far 


advanced as desirable unti! sx ptember 15. 


However, to compare the point of turning 
in upon them early and so later, lot 
“T” of five pigs were turned in upon the 
peas September 1, and k 8,”’ fifteen 
days later. The check lots for these were 
lots “Q” and “R” which wer kept in the 
pen. To test the use of younger pigs in 
such feeds, the pigs purchased on August 
12 were divided into lots, ‘| and “yv" 
the former fed in the pen and the latter 
put on the pasture September 15 

When entering upon th« experiment it 
was hoped to run it for at least two 
months, but on October 1 there were so 
few peas left on the vines as to make it 


undesirable to continue the 
date. 


The results with the pigs 


test after that 


m peas show 


them to be well adapted to the pigs which 
were about three months old when turned 
upon them. The results with the larger 
pigs show that pigs which have been 
highly fed and kept in a pen all their 
lives are not adapted to turning out 
where they will have to hustle for them- 
selves if much gain is expected, never- 
theless such pigs can maintain them- 
selves and produce smal! gain. These 
experiments will be repeated another 
year with older pigs which have been ac- 
customed to running out and which are 
not so fat when turned upon the peas. 


The pasturing of the pigs upon the 
peas has a value to the farmer beyond 
what the pigs get and the grain they pro- 
duce, in that they work the vines over, 
tread them down and distribute manure 
over the field. This puts the vines in a 


good condition to turn under and they 
decompose quickly, which is particularly 
desirable if the field should be desired to 
sow to wheat or rye. Again, the drop- 
pings of the pigs will introduce into the 
soil desirable ferments which would not 


be produced if the crop was simpiy turned 
under green. 


The Shepherd. 


SOUTHDOWN BREEDERS. 




















Editor RURAL WORLD: The annual 
meeting of the American Southdown 
Breeders’ Association will be held in the 
secretary's office, Springfield, IIL, on 
Wednesday, May 30, 1900, at 10 o'clock 
a. m. 

Members who cannot be in attendance 
are invited to present by letter any sug- 
gestions they may consider beneficial for 
the association and the interest it repre- 
sents. <i 

During the past year the number of an- 
imals recorded exceeds that of any pre- 
vious year, and the coming season prom- 
ises to be better than ever before. 


JNO, G. SPRINGER, Secretary. 
SHEEP SCAB. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: My last 


year’s lambs are dropping their wool—one 
its entire fleece. What can I do to pre- 
vent further loss? 
8. 8. SHANNON. 

From your description you probably 
have scab among your sheep. There are 
a number of firms advertising sheep scab 
remedies in the RURAL WORLD, any 
one of which, we presume, will kill the 
scab acara, if the medicine is properly 
used according to directions acompanying 
medicine. 





SHEEP IN THE FOREST RESERVES. 





Mr. Gifford Pinchot, Forester of the 
Department of Agriculture, and Mr. F. 
V. Colville, Botanist of the same Depart- 
ment, will leave Washington for the 
West about May 15, to make a personal 
investigation of the problem of grazing 
in the forest reserves. The restriction of 
sheep grazing in these areas has raised 
a storm of protest from wood growers, 
and public feeling in the West has be- 
come divided and intense. A plan for 
an exhaustive investigation by the Gov- 
ernment was published a few weeks ago; 
but the tour of these officials will be the 
first actual work in the field. 

They will be met at Holbrook, Arizona, 
by a committee consisting of A. E. Pot- 
ter, of that city, who is secretary of the 
Arizona Wool Growers’ Association, and 
J. E. Bark, of Phoenix, who represents 
the cattle and irrigation interests. They 
will spend three weeks in the Black Mesa 
Reserve and then visit others in Arizona. 
The examination will extended to 
other western reserves later in the sum- 
mer. 


be 





THE BEST SHEEP. 

The American Merino is _ pre-emi- 
nently the general-purpose sheep, com- 
bining wool and mutton, says A. A. Wood, 
president Michigan Sheep Breeders’ As- 
sociation. It is this combination which 
makes them unexcelled as a range sheep, 
for they produce at the same time a 
heavy fleece and a good carcass. They 


will live and thrive on short and scanty 
herbage where any other breed will 
starve and die. Change of climate does 


not affect them for they retain their fleece 
as well under the rays of the tropical 
sun as under the wintry blasts of the 
north wind and are content with little 
or no shelter. They herd better than any 
other breed and being hard workers make 
the best grazing sheep to be obtained. 

Wool has a universal consumption and 
is a necessity to every civilized person. 
As a wool producing animal, the Merinos 
are head and shoulders above every other 
breed, for they produce the densest and 
heaviest fleeces combined with the best 
style and quality. It is their remarkable 
density of fleece that has made them so 
deservedly popular in Australia and 
South Africa. What better tribute to 
them than that paid by President Mc- 
Kinley in wearing at his inauguration, a 
suit manufactured from the fleece of the 
world-renowned American Merino? 

The Cotswolds have demonstrated that 
they are the equal if not superior to any 
other breed for producing, by cross 








ethics the largest amount of woo! and | 


mutton, commanding the highest price in | 
their respective markets, and that the | 
grade ewe from this cross makes an ex- | 
cellent mother which means dollars in 
the pockets of flock owners, says George 
Harding, secretary American Cotswold 
Association. 

In the west on rough and brushy land 
they will hold their wool and not 
“brush.” Cotswoldsare giving great satis- 
faction in the west. Many who have 


bought them have been surprised at the 
uniformity of the cross-breeds and their 
excellent feeding qualities. 





We urge the 
use of Cotswold rams with everyone 
whose sheep have deteriorated in size, 


weight of fleece and thrift. 


wool produced 


The grade of 


by the Cotswold meets 
with quick sale and has less competition 
from foreign countries than most of the 
other wools. 
THE NEW ‘FLOCK 
Whether for mutton or wool the new 
flock must receive our early and con- 
Stant attention when spring and sum- 
mer are upon us, writes E. P. Smith, in 
“Michigan Farmer." Wool stocks are 
something that cannot be increased in 
one season as corn, cotton or wheat. 
When the latter are high priced be- 
cause of small supplies, thousands of 
new acres are planted with them and 
the next crop proves a record breaker. 
But we cannot increase our wool crop 
in that way. It takes two or three sea- 
sons to multiply the flocks of sheep so 
that the wool crop is materially in- 
creased Consequently there is less 
chance of the wool industry being over- 
done because of present high prices than 
that of almost any other staple farm 
crop. Fewer will go into the business of 
raising lambs for wool growing, but 


many will purchase stock already produc- 
ing wool, and often at such high prices 
that the wool will not prove profitable. 
The wise man will go into breeding new 
flocks, and they will raise animals which 
can produce wool at a profitable price 
that would ruin the man who as a ven- 
ture bought the flock at almost prohib- 
itive prices. 

In the young lambs we have the foun- 
dation for the future wool supply, and it 
is well to see that they are weeded out 
for the purposes desired. Do not waste 
time and money in bringing to maturity 
the lambs that will never produce a de- 
sirable grade of wool. It is better to fat- 
ten them up as quickly as possible for the 


early spring market and secure the re- 
turns, which can be turned into some- 
thing else more profitable. In the first 
place, the lambs should not have been 
raised from parents that did not have 
good wool-producing potency, but if 
the error has been made or nature 


has not lived up to our expectations, it 
is time yet to correct the mistake. 
Every good lamb bred from wool-produc- 
ing sheep should be kept and reared with 
care. Give chief attention to the main 
purpose, that of yielding fine, long silky 
fleece, and then if nothing happens it 
will pay better profit than the lamb that 
is killed for the butcher's market, Good 
breed, good feed, and good attention are 
all that are needed to-day to make money 
with sheep and lambs, and these are re- 
quirements that every shepherd can 
have. 





KEEPING RAMS APART. 


One writer qn sheep says: One serious 
difficulty in keeping rams together is 
their well developed inclination to fight 
among themselves. This is particularly 
true of rams, and to a more or less ex- 
tent with yearlings as well. I recently 
saw a half-dozen adult rams which were 
confined in the pen without any particu- 
lar difficulty. They were enclosed under 
shelter and were removed only when 
service was necessary. The whole secret 
in so handling them lay in making their 
pen so small that they could not get far 
enough apart to do themselves any seri- 
ous injury. The simple arrangement 
was working to perfection. Two horned 
Dorsets, one or two Merinos and a 
Suffolk were penned together with ap- 
parently little difficulty. This would 
have been practically impossible in any 
other place but a small pen. 

During the warm weather there is not 
so much trouble in putting rams _to- 
gether, but when cool weather begins, 
trouble is almost sure to follow. Some 
breeders keep rams in the same en- 
closure by blinding the more pugnacious. 
This is commonly done by fastening a 
heavy piece of cloth or leather over the 
eyes so that the view in front is shut off 


than any other commission house here. 
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antee top prices, 
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to the preparation of wool for market. 





WOOL ! 


We can interest you. Do you know that St. Soatalele Ggek ends martes $ In 
10 years we have handled more separate lots of wool, each season, 


and your shipments receive our personal attention. 
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Reports, etc., sent Free upon request. 
A. J. CHILD & SON, 209 & 211 Market Street, ST. LOUIS, MO, 
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7 October Boar Pigs 
Good enough for herd headers. 
21014 and others, equally well bred. 


$1 per 15. E. E. AXLIN 
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is not worth at least $5.00. According to 
these wise (7?) law-makers, a purely bred 
sheep is worth no more than that sum. 
The sheep men of Illinois ought to give 
this matter some attention. 

z. @. @. 


ANGORA GOATS. 





F. P. PUDERBAUGH, of Chicago, has 
leased 600 acres of land eight miles north- 
west of Springfield and has stocked it | 
with Angora goats. He already has 800 | 
of the long-haired animals and expects | 
to double the number.—Salisbury (Mo.) 
Press-Spectator. 

D. A. PALMER, of Mount Hope, Wis., 
is here looking over the country with | 





In one or two instances we have followed 
this plan successfully. Invariably the 
better way would be to keep valuable 
rams apart, but this is often practically 
impossible, and the next best thing must 
be adopted. 





SHEEP NOTES. 





“MICHIGAN” WOOL.—Bulletin No. 
178, recently issued by the Michigan Ag- 
ricultural College Experiment Station is 
of a more than ordinary character. Mich- 
igan wool has been under a ban for some 
years, and Prof. Herbert W. Mumford 
undertook the task of ascertaining why 
this was so, and how the cause or causes 
could be overcome. His findings and con- 
clusions given in this bulletin under the 
head of “The Production and Marketing 
of Wool,” are of value not only to the 
sheep breeders of Michigan but to aimost 
every section of the country, for ‘Michi- 
gan’ wool gets to the market from, it 
may be said, everywhere. 

The principal causes for this ‘‘Michi- 
gan” class in the wool market are dirt 
(though washing is not demanded), the 
lack of care in preparing the fleece for 
market and the unevenness of the quality 
of the wool. 

The recommendations mainly are: 
ket the wool clear of dirt, burs, tags 
paint marks; tie fleece loosely, but well 
secured with small linen, flax or hemp 
twine; do not crossindiscriminately, breed 
for evenness of fleece throughout; feed. 

If every sheep breeder in the country 
could have one of these bulletins for 
study, and would study and give h's 
flock the attention that is therein re 
mended it would add dollars to 
purse; millions to the general sheep i: 
dustry. 


Mar- 
and 


m- 
his 





NOT MORE THAN $.00.—Heretofore 
the owners of sheep in Illinois were al- 
lowed full damages forlossof sheep killed 
or injured by dogs. The last Legisla- 
ture passed an act providing that “the 
damages allowed in no event shall ex- 
ceed $5.00 per head for such sheep killed 
or injured.”” These law-makers seem to 
have had no care or sympathy for those 
who endeavor to improve and enlarge the 
sheep industry of the state. There is 
scarcely a scrub sheep in the state that 








a view to locating in the Angora goat | 
| business. These animals are hardy, free 
| from disease, valuable for flesh and 
fleece and increase with marvelous rapid- 
| ity. Mr. Palmer thinks this climate is 
| exactly suited to them and expects to 
| establish a large ranch if he can get the 
| right kind of land at the right kind of 
| prices.—Linn Creek (Mo.) Reveille. 

ANGORAS IN COOPER CO., MO.—"'I 
| now have a herd of 50 Angora goats on 
my farm near Boonville,” said Sel Her- 
vey to the “Appeal’’ man Monday. ‘They 
are yearlings and two-year-olds, cost me 
on an average of $5.50 per head. I am now 
harvesting a fine crop of kids and in an- 


other year will have quite a valuable 
collection of Angoras. There is nothing 
|more profitable than handling these 
goats. In the first place they beat the 


world for killing out brush and sprouts 
and will thrive anywhere on anything. 
They outsell sheep for meat and their 
fleece is worth much more. They shear 
about three pounds of hair to the goat. 


It sells at 35 to 80 cents a pound. My 
flock is fifteen-sixteenths pure and of 
| course their hair will bring top prices. 


There is no animal that requires as little 
attention as a goat and none that can be 
handled with as much profit.—Paris (Mo.) 
Appeal. 


| A RAPE INQUIRY.—I have a lot of 
| four acres that I want to seed with rape. 
| How much seed should I sow; what will 

it cost; how shall I prepare the land; 
| when sow the seed, and when turn on 
| the stock?—P. G. Fulkerson, Missouri 


Ans.—Frepare the land as for oats or 


corn, sow broadcast four Ibs. of seed to 
| the acre, harrow in lightly and turn on 
the stock when the rape is 12 to 15 inches 
| high. The seed costs 10 cents per pound 


for so small a lot. If you prefer to sow 
in drills, throw up ridges about 26 inches 
apart, level them down slightly and plant 
with garden seed drill. In this case two 
and a half Ibs. of seed to the acre is qutie 
enough.—Ed.—American Sheep Breeder. 
cecestiatientectacsiasnemeats 


SOW DWARF ESSEX RAPE 





For sheep; 10 to 12 pounds broadcast; 4 to 
5 pounds per acre in drills 15 inches apart. 


‘Don’t Go Blind or Deaf! 


| But Write DR. COFFEE, Des 
Moines, la. 








For his 80-page book, setting all about his 
mild medicines that absorb Cataracts, White 
| Spots, Blindness and all Bye Inflammation, 
Deafness and Head Noise, at Home. 14,000 
| patients cured last year. He can do for you 
what he did for tiiese 
people, write to-day. 
Address 884 Good Block, 
Des Moines, lowa. 
77. Years Old and 
Cured of Cataracts on 
Both Eyes 
Too old to permit of 
an operation for bein 
cured unt!! she learne¢ 
of br. Coffee’s new 
method of curing cat 
aracts-she travels from 
ws 0. Coffee, M.D. Aurora, Neb., to Des 
d nus her sight restored perfectly 
- ce ~y se to read the finest print. 
es Moines, April 12,'9. 
To Whom It May Concern—This is to certi- 
fy that I am 77 years old; that I live in Ne- 
braska, in the town of Aurora; that I com- 
menced to lose my sight over one year ago 
from cataracts on both eyes, and, having a 
son, R. E. Hammond, living at 1510 24th street. 
Des Moines, Ia.,1 decided to visit him last 
fall and consult an oculist in Des Moines. 
He tock me to Dr. W. O. Coffee, and I went 
under his treatment for the cure of cataracts 
by absorption, as I was too old to be oper 
ated on. I have carried on this treatment 
for nearly five months and yesterday he 
turned me off as perfectly cure 
I can see as perfectly as 1 ever did, can 
thread a needie without glasses; and I want 
to say, to any one afflicted with cataracts of 
the eyes and blindness, tnat Dr. Coffee's new 
absorption method does cure them and that 
his terms are very noderate. 
LUCINDA HaMMOND. 


A Wonderful Cure of Deafness—It Ke- 
quired Thirteen Months—But he is Cured 
by the Home Treatment: 

Auburn, Sac Co., lowa, Jan, 15, 1900. 

This is to Certify that I am fifty-four years 
old, that I have lived in Sac Co., thirty years, 


;thatIl commenced to get deaf and have 


trouble with my ears twelve years ago, and 
. have gradually got worse until I could not 
hear conversation, or preac hing, or a watch 
tick. No treatment seemed to help me un- 
til ] wrote to Dr. Coffee, at Des Moines. and 

gan his hometreatment. The first three 
months I did not scem to improve any st 
all, but it being my only hope, I stuck to it, 
and I am thankful to say that my hearing is 
now almost perfect, my catarrh is cured,my 
rheumatism has all left me, and I seein to be 
in perfect health. I want to say to every- 
body thatis deaf, if they will stick to Dr. 
Coffee's treatment he will cure them. 

Yours reopenereey 
THOS. GORMAN. 
(Write quick before Books areall gone.) 
Mention Colman’s RuRkaAL WORLD. 





abte peemenneea by all who have used it to be 
the safest, most effective and most easily 
cppiied < all disinfectants. germ- 
jes and insecticides. 


T NEVER FAILS 


Relial 
FREE banioen 





Write for prices and state quantity want- 
ed to Schisler-Corneli Seed Co., 710 North | 
Fourth S8t., St. Louis, Mo. 


Prices, te’ ete. 
ZENNER DISINFECTANT co. 
35 Bates St.. Detroit. Mich. 
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Use Rock Salt for Brine, Pickies, Hides, Meats, 
Ice Cream, Ice Making, Fertilizing and Refrigeration. 


USE 


Kansas Lump Ro 


For Stock 


HIGHEST AWARDS AND MEDALS FOR PURITY, 
WORLD'S EXPOSITION, CHICAGO. 1893 ; TRAN-MISSISSIPP! EXPOSITION, 


GROUND ROCK SALT 
FOR STOCK. 


PUREST, MOST HEALTHFUL, BEST. 


ck Salt 


MINES AND WORKS, 
a LYONS & KANOPOLIS, KAN. 


OMAHA, 1899. 


WESTERN ROCK SALT CO., ST. LOUIS, MO. 








She Hlarkets ‘ 





WHEAT—C 740 
sks. and 38 
Offerings small 

the prices asked, 


market— Received 

local Dull and easy 
but most millers out at 
though that ‘ee lower 
By sample, No. 2 red sold in a small way 
at 714%@72c, latter fancy; No. 3 red ®@7ic 
No. 4 winter 68@6¢7c; No. 2 hard 4@65c; 
No. 3 do. 62@@3c; No, 2 spring 63% 6@ 
G4c; No. 3 do. 61@62%c 

CORN—Cash market—Received, 141 cars 
local and 4 cars through. Lower and the 
market very slow, as little demand and 
not much for sale. On trk.—No. 2 at 39%c; 

5 Q and No. 4 at 38t¢c delivered 
ide; No. 2 yellow at #%c to 
I 2 white at 40c to 395 

OAT S—Cash market—Received, 136 cars 
local and 2 cars through. Lower and a 
dull and weak market Little demand, 
conside rable declines. On trk 
25c; No. 3 nominally 24%c; No. 
No. 2 Northern at 2%@%; No. 2 
white clipped at 2c and fancy at 28'4c; 
No. 3 do. at 27%@27'ec, latter clipped; No. 

4 do. at 15@%éc to 2c, latter fancy. 

RYE-—Grade No. 2 not salable above 
and No. 3 worth 5: 

HAY—Received, 591 local and 260 
tons through: shipped, 465 tons. Steady 
and quiet. The destruction of hay by the 
Saturday night fire did not strengthen 
the market, as receipts were large to-day. 
Demand was good for desirable grades of 
timothy and prairie, but light otherwise. 
Timothy, $13.50 for choice; $12.50@13 for 
No. 1; $11@11.50 for No. 2; $9.50@10.50 for 
No. 3. Prairie, $9 for choice; $8.50@8.75 for 
No. 1; $7.50@8 for No. 2. Good to choice 
clover $9@11.50. 

GRASS SEEDS—Per 100 Ibs.: Millet at 
96c to $1.40—latter for pure bright. German 
clover at $2 to %. timothy at $2 to $2.20; 
Hungarian at 65c; redtop at 30c to $6. Or- 
ders higher. 

FLAXSEED—Nominally $1.77. 

STOCK PEAS—Whippoorwill, $1.31 per 
bushel. Sales: 3 sacks whippoorwill and 
4 sacks clay at $1.31 

CASTOR BEANS 
at $1.12 per bushel. 

HEMP SEED—% 
basis. 


ash 


cars 


soft 


55c, 


tons 


Steady. Sale 15 sacks 


per 100 pounds, pure 


PRODUCE. 


EGGS—Firm at 9c; Southern at 94c— 
all loss off. No sales on ‘change. 

BUTTER—Firm, and tending up; in de- 
mand. Trade mainly in creamery extra 
and in country store-packed, offerings of 
other kinds being very light. Creamery— 
Extra, 18%@l%c; firsts, 17¢c; seconds, lé6c. 
Dairy—Extra, léc; firsts, lic; grease, 4@65c. 
Process, l6c. Ladle-packed—Extra, l5c; 
firsts, 14c. Country—Pack 10@lic. 

CHEESE—Full cream, October make— 
Twins, 11%c; singles, 11%c; Y. A., 13c. New 
make—Twins, 10%c; singles, 10%c; Y. A., 
lic. Illinois—Twins, 8%¢c; singles, 8%c; Y. 
A., Sc. New York full cream, 12c. Lim- 
burger, 11@11%c. Swiss, 16@l6c. Brick, 11 
@il%c. Foregoing are jobbing prices from 
store. 

LIVE POULTRY—Unchanged. Chick- 
ens selling fairly at steady rates, although 
buyers are discriminating against the 
heavy rough stock. Turkeys, ducks and 
Soe all very dull—being out of season. 

pring chickens, if of good size (1 pound 
or over) are in demand; the small are not 
wanted. Chickens—Hens, 
ters, 4c; broilers, 2 
We; spring chickens, 
Turkeys—Hens, 7c; toms, 6c. Ducks, 7c. 
Geese—Feathered, 4c; plucked, 3c. Live 
Pigeons, r dozen, $1. 

DRESSED ICED POULTRY—Dull. 
Choice undrawn, with head and feet on: 
Turkeys—Hens at 8c, gobblers at Te, 
chickens at 8c, roosters at 5c; ducks 
choice at 7c. Thin or scalawag stock 
quotably less than above figures. 

VEALS—Quiet and steady. Choice to 
fancy fat at 5%@6c per pound, fair do. at 
6c; heretics, rough and thin dead dull at 
8G@3%c. Sheep quitable at 3%@5c; thin 
ewes and bucks at 24%@3c. Fall lambs at 
4%@5%c per pound; thin and poor less. 
Spring lambs quotable at 5c to 6%c per 
pound—small and thin not wanted. 

PECANS—In limited demand; nominal. 
Texas at 7%c. Western at 

PEANUTS—Farmers’ stock at 2%c per 
pound for red to 2%c for white; recleaned 
and graded at 3%c to 5%c. 

BROOM CORN—Firm. Little or none 
coming in. Nominally at from $120 to $160 
er to 
PTIOPS—1899 crop at 183@l4c, and old at 9@ 
10c; foreign at 35@39c. 

POP > age eo nag at $1.30 to $1.60 per 
100 pounds on cc 

SORGHUM—In demand at 2%@2%8c per 
gallon for prime. 

NEY—Comb at 10c to 12%c, while in- 
ferior, dark and broken go for less. Ex- 
tracted and strained in barrels, 6@6%c, 
and in cans, %c ber pound higher. 


MISCELLANEOUS MARKETS. 


Tc; old roos- 
pounds or under, 12@ 
per pound, 18@20c. 


BEESWAX—Firm. Prime 26c per lb. 

FEATHERS—Prime L. G.: White, 48c 
in small and 46c in large sacks; gray, 36c; 
white, old, 38@40c; X, 23@32c; XX, ; 
XXX, 13@l6c; XXXX, 8@l0c. Tare, 3 per 
cent for large to 10 per cent for small 
sacks. Duck—White, 36@37c; dark, 277@ 

. Chicken, 4%c. Turkey—Body, 3%c; 
tail, 30c; wing, 17c; wing, tail and point- 
ers, 13c; wing and tail, 20c; wing and 
pointers, 9c; pointers, 5c. 

DEERSKINS—Prime 32c per Ib.; 
telope lic; goat 2@35c. Kids and 
aged out. Texas 28c. 

ROOTS—Ginseng $3.50@3.80 per lb.; for 
small to large; lady slipper 6c; Seneca 
30c; pink 13%¢c; large golden seal 40@42c. 
May apple 2@ snake 27c; black 2@4c; 
angelica 3@3'¢c; wahoo, bark of root 8c, 
bark of tree a2" 6c; blood 2%c; blueflag 
3c; skull cap 3'ec. 

SHEEP PELTS—Wool pelts at 60c@$1; 
lamb 2%@40c; shearling 5c to lic. Dry or 
fallen pelts $@12c per Ib. 

WHITE BEANS—Quiet. Choice hand- 
picked pea beans on E. trk. held at $2.18 
to $2.20; Lima $5.90@6; Jobbing from store 
at $2.20; Western $1.75@1. 

LINSEED OIL—Per sabi Raw at 62c; 
boiled at 68c; lc per gal. less in car ag 
Castor oil in bbls. per lb.—No. 1 12c; No. 


Medium at 
Worth 


an- 
dam- 


214 


24ec 


gc. 

SALT—Selling East side: 
$1.10, granulated at $1 per barrel. 
5e per barrel more this side. 


FRUITS AND ) VEGETABLES 


STRAWBERRIES-—Sales ranged in ex- 
tremes from $1.50 to $2 per 6-gallon case, 
with the bulk in straight wate at $1.75@ 
1.80. A refrigerator express car load from 
Texas comprised the receipts from that 
state; these berries were overripe, soft, 
in many instances moldy and leaky; the 
best of these sold from $1 to $1.50 (mainly 
at $1.25) per 6-gallon case, and the very 
inferior at 30a Tse per case. Tennessee re- 
ceipts amounted to 300 cases, and were in- 
ferior to Arkansas, being more or less 
sandy and soft besides; sales at $1. 50@1.75 
per 6-gallon case for the best, while some 
very poor went as low as 75c. Only a 
few cases from Mississippi, that were dir- 
ty and inferior, hence hard to place, even 
at $1 to $1.50 per 6-gallon case. 

BLACKBERRIES-—Slow and __ lower. 
en sales Texas at $1.50@2 per 6-gallon 


APPLES—In limited demand and 
steady; trade now by dealers almost ex- 
clusively. Ben Davis at from $3 to $4 for 
willowtwig at $4.50@5, 
at from $1.75 for 
No. 2 to = for choice to fancy, rus- 
sets at $3@3.75. : 
155 packages; 4 cars and 130 packages on 
Tilinois Central, 1 car on Big Four, 1 car 
on W: h east, 1 car on Clover Leaf, 1 
car on Chicago, Peoria and St. Louis, 1 
on K. line, and 25 packages various. 
Dead dull and weak in price; there is no 
for any variety except fancy 
bright Michigan rural, and there is only 
a very limited "local inquiry for that va- 


| large 


y; receipts are light, but offerings are 
excessive. Prices irregular and weak, re- 
ceivers being obliged to make concessions 

to move stock. Northern in bulk 
on ve aC ak Burbank at 30@3ic for common 
| to fair to 32@33c for choice to fancy, 
at 20@3ic for common to fair and 
for choice to fancy, fancy, bright, smooth, 
Michigan rural at 35@37c, small do 
at 32@33c, white mixed at 27@30c according 
to quality, red and white mixed at 23@2é6c, 
Iowa stock at 22@25c for scabby and poor 
to 28@30e for fair to choice rural; Nebras- 
ka stock at 20@22c; common, inferior, 


Ba3ic 


scabby and all poor stock sells less than | 


the above. 

rural at 32c 

35c delivered. 
(“Delivered”’ 


Sales: Couple loads Michigan 
on track, couple loads do at 


signifies delivered to store 


| door in wagon-load lots, and entails a cost 


| of 24 


| to extra $45 to $80. 


| carloads, 


£@3c per bushel to cover drayage.) 

NEW POTATOES—In somewhat 
offering and easier; demand limited as 
yet, and for well-grown, clean, dry stock 
only; small and culls neglected—not want- 
ed. New Orleans bushel boxes at from $1 
to $1.50, and barrels at 
and culls less. Sale 42 barrels at $4.10, 
barrels at $4.25. 

OLD ONIONS—Demand limited, as new 
vnions are displacing old with the trade 
to some extent. Choice red or yellow 
globe at 75c; soft, sprouted, off-color, in- 
ferior, nominally less. 


10 


WOOL. 
Market dull and nominal. 
prices hard to give. 
Missouri and Iilinois— 
Medium combing ........ 
Medium clothing 
Braid and low 
Burry and clear mixed... 
Burry 
Hard burry 
Light fine 
Heavy fine 
Wisconsin and lowa— 
Bright medium 
Fine medium .... 
Dark . 
Fine 
Kansas and Nebraska— 
Bright medium 
Dark medium 
Fine medium 
Light fine .... 
Heavy fine . 
Angora goat 
Texas, I. T. and Southern— 
Medium 
Coarse and low. 
Fine medium .. 
Light fine 


Accurate 


Bright medium 
Dark medium .... 
Fine medium .. 


Heavy fine 
Arkansas— 

Medium (fleeces) 

Medium (loose) 

Burry 

Hard burry 
Tubwashed— 
1 


f 21 
Black, from 3c to 5c per Ib. less 
above prices. 

COTTON. 
Local market steady and 

Sales: 1,200 bales. 

Ordinary 

Good ordinary 

Low middling . 

Middling 

Good middling . 

Middling fair 10 
Tinges and stains 1@1%c below white. 
Bagging, per yard—1\%-|b. 7%c; 2-Ib. Tc; 

2%-lb. 8%4c. Lron cotton ties $1.30. Hemp 

twine 9%c per Ib, 


unchanged. 


LIVE STOCK. 


HORSES—If it had not been that sup- 
plies were unexpectedly light an active 
market would have resulted, judging from 
the number of good new buyers and the 
urgency of their demands. As it was, the 


trade had to subsist on one of the small- | 


est runs of the year. 
quality, 
en on foreign. 


Everything with 
class and finish was quickly tak- 
Eastern and local account 


at a shade stronger prices than the ruling | 
the | 


prices last week. On the other hand, 
common thin and inferior small cheap 
Southern grades were slow. 

Horse quotations—Heavy 
mon to good $100 to $140; 
$150 to $200. Drivers, 
to $150, bulk $110 to $125; coach horses $130 
to $250. Saddlers, 
to $140; fancy $150 to $250. Chunks, 1,200 
to 1,450 Ibs., common to good $75 to $95; 
choice to extra $100 to $110. 


draft, com- 
choice to fancy 








horses, common to good $40 to $55; choice 


Plugs $15 to $25. 
half dozen bunches, 


MULES—About a 


| comprising in all not more than three full | 
were the total offerings in the | 


mule market Monday. Other consign- 
ments came in, but they went to the deal- 
ers. Early in the day there was no great 
show of activity, but the buyers looked 
over the offerings, and such as were de 
sirable and fat and ready for immediate 
sale they made good bids on. None were 
extra and nearly all were medium quality. 
Sellers were not anxious, however, to let 
go quickly, and transactions were slow 
making. An inspection of British. mules 
is booked for this week. 


Mule quotations (for broke mules 4 to ? | 


years old): 
14 hands, extreme range.. 
14 hands, bulk of sale 
14% hands, extreme range. 
14% hands, bulk of sales.... 00 to 
15 hands, extreme range.... 57.50 to 
15 hands, bulk of sales...... 60.00 to 
15% hands, extreme range.. 60.00 to 
15% hands, bulk of sales.... 70.00 to 
i hands, extreme 


. $30.00 to $ 55.00 
40.00 to 50.00 
40.00 to 

5 50 

5.00 

5.00 


‘0 
160.00 


A 135.00 

Bulk of sales represent mixed mules in 

first hands. Prices above bulk figures 

represent first-class mules, extra finish | 

and weight, strictly fat, practically sound 
and classified. 


Many who have subscribed for the RU 
RAL WORLD and the St. Louls “Repub 
lic,” or the RURAL WORLD and “Globe 
Democrat,” in combination, ask !f the) 
can add new subscribers at the fifty-cen’ 
rate. We answer, yes. While there is n 
profit om such terms, yet the RURAL }b 
so anxious to preach the gospel of ;ro 
gressive agriculture to an ever-increasing 
clientage that it offers extraordinary in 


ducements to get new readers, believing } 


that the great majority obtained will re 
main permanent subscribers. There woul¢ 
be more readers of agricultural papers 1’ 
thei: advantages to the farmer were bet 
ter understood, and that they may se 
these advantages we offer the RURAI 
WORLD to new readers at less than the 
actual cost of the paper. Every one, there 
fore, is invited to send in new names a! 
any time at this low price—but prefer 
ably two or more at a time. For renew- 
als, however, the price remains at one 
doliar unless a new subscriber is sent 
when the two may be received for onr 
dollar. 


rural | 


freer | 


$4 to 4.50—small | 


common to good $75 | 


common to choice $75 | 


Sout hern 


2.50 | 


ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS. 


Market Report Furnished by Evans-Sni- 
der-Buel Company. 


Tuesday, May &, 1900. 
Receipts during the week ending May 

5th were 7,334 cattle, 34,807 hogs and 9,672 
sheep, against 5,956 cattle, 37,363 hogs and 
13,455 sheep received during the previous 
week, showing an increase of 1,378 cattle, 
a decrease of 2,556 hogs, and a decrease of 
| 3,783 sheep. Compared with the corre- 
sponding week a year ago cattle show an 
increase of 1,0, hogs a decrease of 3,100, 
sheep an increase of 3,500. 

CATTLE—Quality in the native divis- 
ion was common to good. Light weight 
handy cattle ruled steady throughout the 
week, while heavy weight steers show 
|another decline of 15 to We per cwt. At 
the close there was a strong inquiry for 
all classes, but the best demand centered 
on light weight, dressed beef and ship- 
ping steers and butcher cattle. Receipts 
have included more good butcher heifers 
than any one week during the season, and 
| prices have ruled fully as high. Receipts 
at Chicago amount to 52,19, showing an 
increase over last week of 4,300, and a 
gain of 1,000 compared with a year ago. 
Prices on heavy weight steers were about 
as low as any time during the season, 
selling pretty close to ordinary light 
| weights. The market closes steady to 
strong on all classes compared with the 
middle of the week The very best 
grades of stockers and feeders of all 
weights have been in strong demand 
| Common grades of stockers closed about 
10c per cwt. lower. Veal calves were 
about steady during the week, but closed 
lower. A good strong demand prevailed 
| for all classes of milk cows with calves 

Quotations based on the present market 
|are as follows Best native beef steers, 
shipping and export, strictly fancy 1,200 
to 1,600 Ibs., $5.40 to $5.65; choice export 
steers, 1,300 to 1,600 Ibs., $5.15 to $5.40; good 
shipping and export steers, 1,300 to 1,600 
Ibs., $4.85 to $5.15; fair to medium shipping 
steers, 1,300 to 1,450 lbs., $4.50 to $4.85. Bulk 
of the native beef steers averaging 1,300 
|} lbs. and upward were of good quality, 
| and sold at $5 to $5.15; one load good qual- 
ity, well finished 1,360-lb. steers sold at 
$5.50; dressed beef and butcher steers, 1,200 
to 1,290 Ibs., full range, $4.30 to $5.15; bulk, 
$4.70 to $5; 1,000 to 1,190 Ibs., full range, 
$4.50 to $5.15; bulk, $4.55 to $4.85; steers 
weighing ja than 1,000 Ibs., $3.50 to $4.85; 
bulk, $4.15 to $4.60. Feeding steers, fair 
to good, 300 “bs. and upward, $3.75 to %5; 
bulk, $4.35 to $4.70; quality only fair on this 
class. Common to choice stockers, $3.25 
to $5; bulk, $4.10 to $4.60. Stock heifers, 
full range, $8 to $4.25; ° 
Fancy native beef heifers, 

Very few on_ sale. 
beef heifers, $4.50 
native cows and ‘ 
$4.40; medium, $3.25 to $3.75; fair to good 
cows, $3 to $3.50; inferior, light and old 
canning cows, $1.50 to $2.00. Veal calves, 
full range, $4 to $6.75; bulk, $6 to $6.50; 
heretics and yearlings, $2.25 to $4.70; bulk, 
| $3.25 to $4.10. Bulls, $3.10 to $4.50; bulk, 
| $3.50 to $3.90; stocker bulls, $3.10 to $4.75; 
| bulk, $3.40 to $3.75. During the week milk- 
| ers sold in full range at $15 to $52 per cow 
| and calf; bulk, $34 to $45. 

| Receipts in the quarantine division show 
a total of about 107 cars, being the light- 
est week's run of the year. The steer 
market figures 5 to l0c per cwt. lower 
than at the close last week, but no change 
in cow and heifer values. Bulls, stags 
and oxen sold about the same. 

Receipts from Mississippi, 
and Alabama were very light, 
market practically about steady. 

HOGS—Tuesday, liberal run here and at 
other points, market 5 to 10c lower, top 
$5.50, bulk $5.35 to $5.40; Wednesday, heavy 
runs at all points, market fully 10c lower 
on best, 10 to 15¢ lower on others, one 
fancy load $5.37%; Thursday, moderate 
receipts, market opened shade lower, bulk 
good weight selling $5.20 to $5.25; Friday, 
light runs at all points, market opened 5 
to 10c higher, early sales on best being 
10c higher, but closed weak, top $5.42% on 
one fancy load averaging 230 lbs.; Satur- 
day, favorable advices, market opened 
strong to 5c higher, but closed weak with 
advance lost. Range of prices as follows: 
Butchers and packers, $5.25 to $5.47%4; 
Yorkers and shippers, $5.10 to $5.25; heavy 
pigs, $4.90 to $5.10; light pigs, $3.50 to $3.80; 
rough heavies, $4.50 to $5. 

SHEEP-—Under quite tiberal receipts 
Tuesday the market declined 15 to 2c, 
while the balance of the week under mod- 
erate receipts the market ruled steady 
and active at Tuesday's decline. Follow- 
ing prices prevail: Best spring lambs, $7 
to $8 per cwt.; best clipped lambs, $5.50 

best clipped sheep, $5 to $5.35; best 
clipped bucks, 75 to $4.25. Receipts of 
| stockers light, trade slow at $2.50 to % 
per cwt. 
| Monday, May ith.—CATTLE—Receipts 
| very light in both divisions, and prices on 
few on sale ruled fully 10c per cwt. higher 
| than at the close of last week. Chicago 
} reported only 1,400, and the market l0c 
| higher. 
| HOGS—Market opened strong, 5c high- 
|} er, but the advance was soon lost. 
| SHEEP—Receipts light, market strong 
|} and active at last week's closing prices. 
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AN IDAHO LETTER. 
RURAL WORLD: 
ceived numerous letters of inquiry, 


| ing the 


Editor Having re- 
ask- 
advantages offered 
by Idaho and especially the Payette 
Valley, I decided it would be advisable 
to answer same through valuable 
| paper. y 

Some World's Fair writer gave Idaho 
| this distinguished name, ‘‘The Gem of the 
| Mountains.’ There is no doubt she is de- 
serving of so favorable a name, for truly, 
she is a great state, if not the greatest in 
the Union Her wonderful resources 
and unheard-of advantages all join 
to praise her for her resources 
jand her beauty and her _health- 
fulness. The United States gives Idaho 
this tribute, “The most healthful state 
in the Union."’ (See statistics from Gov- 
| ernment Report.) The lightest death 
| rate and least sickness of any state. Her 
unsurpassed scenery in her lofty snow- 
| capped mountains, and her fertile valleys 
| tributary her beautiful riyers and 
clear sparkling lakes, surely make it a 
very desirable place in which to live, 

I will, in a brief way, give her main re- 
sources. She holds the palm for good, 
climate, is at the head of all 
healthfulness, has the best of 
with whom to associate, the best 
| of schools, (our text-books are free) and 
| excellent chuich privileges, the most fer- 
tile soil, and last, but by no means least, 
an abundance of fine water for man and, 
beast and for watering our The 
| wonderful productiveness of our soils is 
accounted for through our system of wa- 
tering our crops artificially by irrigation 
| instead of depending on the clouds for our 
water, which so uncertain, often re- 
ceiving so much that it ruins the crops, 
and as often the long delayed rains caus- 
ing severe drouths which prove to entirely 
ruin them, thereby total 
failure. 

Our crops always watered just 
| when needed and as much as is needed; 
and when moisture is needed again, we 
| simply repeat the application and water 
them as often as is required for the most 
| Satisfactory results. You may think this 
is very expensive. Not in this locality. 
The cost is about an average of 30 cents 
an acre annually (so small an amount it 
is not worth mentioning), and this you 
work out as you do your road tax in the 
East. Our water supply is unlimited and 
is controlled by the farmers themselves. 
Our ditches are farmers’ co-operative 
ditches, which entirely prevent any 
monopoly which is so often the drawback 
in irrigating districts. The results of our 
system of farming are very gratifying 
to all husbandmen, and are as follows: 
We grow all kinds of fruit (except tropi- 
cal), as, apples, pears, peaches, prunes, 
plums, apricots, nectarines, and quinces, 
and all kinds of berries, all of which are 
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very remunerative and give in return 
from $100 to $400 to the acre, annually. 

Our fruits are the very best quality, 
and always very high colored, and the 
very best of flavor, sweet and delicious, 
and are possessed with extra good keep- 
ing qualities, so we often ship east to 
New York and even to Europe, and the 
fruit arrives in perfect condition, much 
better than does the fruit of California, 
Washington and Oregon, and we always 
receive the top prices and often a pre- 
mium over other states’ fruits. We grow 
the finest vegetables known to man. 
Sweet and Irish potatoes, peanuts and the 
like, also the best of tomatoes, and all 
vines. Were the superior qualities of our 
potatoes known in our eastern cities we 
would receive fabulous prices for all we 
could grow. We also produce all 
grasses to perfection, alfalfa, which is 
eut three and four times a season and 
yields six to ten tons to the acre annual- 
ly; timothy is cut twice and yields from 
four to six tons; clover is cut three times 
and yields from six to nine tons to the 
acre. Hay sells for about an average of $5 
a ton on the farm. The eastern farmer 
will tell you where you grow clover in 
this manner you need not fear the fer- 
tility of your soil. The quality of our hay 
is the very best, as we never 
when curing it. 

Our superior grasses 
! mountain and hill grazing-plains make 
| of this an ideal country for stock of 
| 


tame 
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which we are raising great deal. 
Sheep, cattle, horses and hogs all come 
| in claiming their share of profits, 
are strong rivals one to the other. 

Melons are one of our favorities, and 
lead any and all melon districts in coming 
into the markets fully three weeks ear- 
lier than Rockyford, Colo., and as high as 
$350 an acre in one season has been real- 
ized—will make about an average of $200 
an acre. Lee Young received $1,075 from 
three and one-half acres in 1899 f. o. b. 
cars Payette. I will say, our close ap- 
proximation to our mining camps affords 
us the best of markets, together with our 
eastern demands which are seeking our 
products for the superiority of their 
qualities which they attain in this mild 
and sunny climate. 

Poultry is very remunerative, especially 
turkeys. This climate being just what 
young birds require. Poultry is very re- 
munerative and demands high prices in 
our mining camps, as do all of our other 
meats. Cereals are not the least whit 
behind other crops and we grow oats, 
which yield 40 to 125 bushels; wheat, 25 
to 80 bushels; rye, barley and corn, which 
are well adapted to this locality, and 
yield 40 to 115 bushels to the acre, com- 
manding 75 cents to $1.50 per hundred, 
for cereals and ready sale. 

Were I to overlook our mining and lum- 
bering, | would miss two of our greatest 
industries, Our mountains and hills fair- 
ly groan, being ladened so heavily with 
the precious metals, as gold, lead, silver, 
copper, opals and onyx. We are doing 
considerable in the way of developing and 
working these, and to good success. 
There are without doubt, as desirable op- 
portunities for minihg here as in any 
state in the Union. Weare not without a 
record in mining. We produced in 1899 
about $15,000,000 from our mines. The 
Government estimates there are 10,000,000 
acres of tine sawing timber in Idaho, and 
2,000,000 of this tributary to the Payette 
River, and will, in no distant day be cut 
and run dowm<4>* Pey<tte. River to Pay- 
ette and here manufactured into lumber. 
This is sure to make a prosperous town 
of Payette in the near future. Our river 
is possessed of a fine water-power, 
claimed to be second in importance and 
value in the United States. This is to 
be harnessed this year, and with it we 
will whirl the manufacturing plants 
that are sure to locate at Payette. 

Our altitude is 2,200 to 2,300 feet. One 
can attain an altitude of 10,000 if desired. 
Our precipitation is 10 inches annually. 
We average 260 clear days in the year; and 
show 300 fair days in the year to 170 for 
Chicago and Buffalo, and 191 for Boston. 
(See Government report.) Our average 
mean temperature is the same as south- 
ern Georgia, 55, our latitude is the same 
as France, Switzerland, Spain and Italy. 
Our lofty mountains are filled with all 
kinds of game, from the gopher to the 
grizzly, black and cinnamon bear, elk, 
deer, and antelope are also found in 
abundance. Our rivers and lakes abound 
in the shy speckled trout, salmon and the 
huge sturgeon, weighing a quarter of a 
ton; also wild geese, ducks, grouse, quail 
and the like, abound in great quantities, 
and on our lakes and in our mountains 
one can enjoy a season's outing. 

Taking all ourcombined resources, where 
is there a more complete complement of 
all heart can desire? There is none. Hop- 
ing I have answered some of the letters 
of inquiry, | will add that while there is 
much more [ could say, I think this is 
enough for this time. 
Payette, Idaho. 
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A. E. WOOD. 


A TEXAS LETTER. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: We are still 
‘Down in Dixie’’ and in spite of the awful 
Brazos flood of 1899 we are alive and 
like the ntry. very much. Its soil, 
climate, sea breezes and such features 
are nice. We had only two frosts during 
the winter. To look at the country after 
the flood of last year, one would have 
thought that starvation was surely in- 
evitable. August 1, the first planting was 
done. Yet potatoes, Irish and sweet, cab- 
bage, turnips and all kinds of garden stuff 
were raised and shippel by car lots. Sor- 
ghum, millet, ete., were raised for feed. 
It was too late for corn and cotton, how- 
ever. The worst feature was that most of 
the fruit trees were killed. [ had a nice 
lot of young trees, pears, peaches, plums, 
apricots, figs, mulberries, oranges, etc., 
besides many flowering shrubs, all were 
killed by the flood, although we are on 
the prairie five miles from the Brazos. 
We have set trees again and have quite a 
nice little orchard. While last winter 
was quite warm, it was also quite rainy 
and farmers and gardeners got much be- 
hind with their work. 

There is a number of Louisiana people 
here experimenting with rice. They are 
sowing 1,000 acres, and if it is a hit they 
are going to put in a big plant. Nearly 
everything that can be mentioned grows 
here and luxuriously, too. Honey was 
shipped from here by the car load before 
the flood. Several hundred stands of bees 
in this vicinity were destroyed and yet 
honey can be gotten at 50 cents per gal- 
lon. 

This section is rapidly filling up. When 
I came here first in 189% there were but 
two houses in sight of this place and 
the whole expanse was an unbroken 
prairie. Now we have one town of over 
1,000 people, another village and em * 
all directions. The cattle man’s days 
numbered here. T. J. MW’ MILLAN. 

Brazoria Co., Texas. 
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THE FEEDING VALUE OF SORGHUM 
AS SHOWN BY CHEMICAL 
ANALYSIS. 


Chemical analyses show that the feed- 
ing value of sorghum is greatest when 
the plant is young. When two feet high 
it contains three times as much nitro- 
genious matter, twice as much fats, 
and only two-thirds as much fibre or 
woody material as it does when it has 
attained its growth and formed seeds. 
Young sorghum is an almost perfect 
stock food since it contains flesh form- 
ing materials and fat-forming materials 
in the ratio of 1 to 7. When nearly ma- 
ture this ration is 1 to 23, the fat forming 
materials being very excessive. There- 
fore the crop should be used for pastur- 
age at least before the seeds form. It 
would be ‘profitable to begin to pasture 
the sorghum when it is not more than 
two feet high, since the stalks first eaten 
off will usually produce a second growth 
of young cane, which will balance the in- 
creasing fat-forming properties of the 
other crop. 

Young sorghum 
food. 


is a very succulent 
It contains about 8 per cent of 
water, or nearly 15 per cent of dry mat- 
ter. Over 150 pounds per day of the green 
fodder would be required to furnish 
sufficient food for growing cattle or 
milch cows of 1,000 pounds weight. The 
best results are obtained by using some 
dry feed along with sorghum pasturage. 

As compared with forage plants 
which are available for late summer 
pasturage, young sorghum is somewhat 
deficient in flesh-forming material, con- 
taining less than blue grass ‘or Bromus 
inermis, about the same as timothy, and 
a little more than Indian corn. 

Sorghum should be cut for fodder at 
as early a stage as it can be well cured. 
Analyses show that after the period of 
flowering the sorghum stalk rapidly be- 
comes more fibrous or woody, and the 
proportion of the more valuable food 
principles is correspondingly decreased. 
Sorghum fodder does not possess any 
great feeding value. Even if cut while 
heading out it will have a somewhat 
smaller amount of flesh-forming mate- 
rial than most hay crops, and less than 
corn fodder, but more than straw of 
the small grain. The fondness live stock 
have for this fodder is doubtless due to 
the sugars (probably chiefly glucose) 
which it contains. Its relatively high 
percentage of heat and energy-producing 
materials makes it especially adaptable 
for cold weather feeding. 

R. W. THATCHER. 

Nebraska Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion. 


A FLOOD GATE. 


. Main posts. 
2. Guy wires. 
3. Cable across stream, 
. Gates across stream. 
. Wires swinging gates from cable. 

3. Timber in bed of creek. 

7. Small posts or stakes with wires 
across top holding timber in bed of creek, 

8. Fencing connecting gate. 

Gates can be tied together in center 
with light wire and made any length con- 
venient for width of creek. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: W. H. Tan- 
ner asks in a recent issue for a plan of a 
gate. I submit a plan 
of one that has given me perfect satisfac- 
tion for years. 

Set posts in ground firmly on both sides 
ot stream and make a strong cable of 


heavy, smooth wire and stretch across, 


| above high water mark, and fasten firmly 


to post on each side. Take a heavy tim- 
ber, round log will do, as large as can be 
sink level with bed 
of creek, 
deep as possible to make it solid, fasten 
over top with wire, to hold timber from 
rising out of place. This keeps bed 
creek from washing uneven. 

Now, make a gate high enough to turn 
all kinds of stock and suspend from cable 
above with wires. This flood gate, if 
properly put in, will last a lifetime. 

Jasper Co., Il. T. J. CUMMINS. 

Other correspondents have submitted 
plans of flood gates which will be present- 
ed in later issues. 


A NEW WIND MILL. 


We are presenting herewith for the 
benefit and information of our readers a 
cut of the Samson galvanized steel wind 
mill, which is the latest production of the 
Stover Manufacturing Co. of Freeport, 
Ill., recognized the world over as manu- 
facturers of the highest grade wind mills 
placed on the market by any company, 
among them being the Ideal and Free- 
port. 

The multiplied thousands of these wind 
mills dotted 
of ours, and throughout 
stand as monuments to their high quality, 
and the good name of their makers. The 
never-ceasing quest for the best, which is 
so characteristic of the Stover people, 
has resulted in the production of this new 
Samson wind mill, which differs from all 
others in the following essentials: It has 
a double gear, which in reality means 
two gears set side by side with a crank 
pin between joining the two together, 
which gives it more than double thei 


strength in these parts over any mill now ; 


being made. This method of construction 
admits of placing the pitman and plunger 
exactly between the double gears, the ef- 
fect of which is a perfect center draft, 
meaning a direct lift to the load and per- 
fect freedom from the overhanging strain 
and cramping so common in single back 
gear mills. In the Samson the load is car- 
ried on four bearings, two at each side as 
compared with one bearing in a single 


drive a stake on each side, as. 
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SEEDS 


Poultry Supplies and. Ineubstors. 


B Fresh and True to Name. 


JOS. F. DICKMANN SEED CoO., 


1110-1112 N THIRD STREET, 


Seed Corn, Sugar Corn, 
Cane Mer Bush, 
osinite. 
Stock Na of all kind. 
Vegetable, Grass 
and Flower Seeds. 


ST Louis. 
Send for Catalog, Free. 
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back gear mill, and these bearings are 
claimed to be in such perfect allignment 
because of the careful workmanship be- 
stowed upon them, as to cause the mill to 
run in the lightest breeze and perform 
more work than any other mill of the 
same size. The Samson is provided with 
interchangeable boxes, which are semi- 
cylindrical in shape, and lined with extra 
high grade babbitt; the backs are turned 
off to true gauge to fit seats in the head, 
so that worn-out boxes, which are rare, 
may be easily teplaced by any farmer, 
without removing any part of the mill 
from the tower. The oil cups are extra 
large and are provided with the wick feed, 
which administers the oil in small quanti- 
ties just as needed, and prevents much 
unnecessary labor in climbing back and 
forth to oil. Dust, dirt, water, etc., are 
excluded by firm oil cup caps. The rela- 
tion of maximum strength to breaking 
load in ordinary wind mills is 6 to 1; in 
the Samson it is % to 1, which will give 
some idea of the comparative strength of 
this mill. As is the case with all wind 
mills made by the Stover Manufacturing 
Company, this one is thoroughly galvan- 
ized all over after its construction is com- 
pleted. In the end it is sold to the public 
under a guarantee, which really guaran- 
tees. To those of our readers who find 
themselves in need of a wind mill, we 
would say that it is the part of wisdom to 
inquire into the merits of this new mill 
before buying a mill of any kind. Write 
the Stover Mfg. Co., 534 River St., Free- 
port, [ll., for circular on the Samson, and 
a copy of their illustrated art catalog, all 
of which they will take pleasure in mail- 
-ing free. Please mention this paper. 


PLOW POINTERS.—Few great inven- 
tions are the result of “‘luck’’ or sudden 
inspiration. Hard work, close study and 
weary experiment, as a rule, are required 
to achieve success. Not all of the most 
helpful devices are the most complicated 
in construction. Of the simple but ef- 
fective inventions we have a singularly 
apt instance in the plow heel plate illus- 
trated above, controlled by the Morrison 
Mfg. Company of Ft. Madison, Ia. This 
little device weighs only a few ounces, 
but it does the business. It holds the plow 
absolutely steady in the furrow, prevents 
wringing, and maintains for a longer 
time the sharpness of the share. One bolt 
controls it, and it is instantly adjustable. 
Those who have tried it say that it whol- 
ly relieves the arms from the strain of 
holding other plows in line. It is worth 
$5 to any farmer, but the Morrison Com- 
pany furnish it free on all their plows. 

Another new and useful tool made by 
this company is their Balance Frame 
Walking Cultivator, now being advertised 
in another column. The manufacturers 
make broad claims for this implement, 
and as at this season many are looking 
for improved cultivators, we suggest the 
wisdom of investigating this pattern be- 
fore buying. 

The Morrison Mfg. Company offer to 
send free to anyone their Plow Book, 
which is a very complete and handsome 
example of modern printing and illustra- 
tion. One interesting view is that of the 
old Fort Madison, built in 1808. On the 
exact site of this old fort, with its quaint 
block houses and stockade overlooking 
the “Father of Waters,’’ now stands the 
factory of the Morrison Company, its 
throbbing engines, humming wheels and 
hundreds of busy workmen, a striking ex- 
ample of what has been done in a few 
years comparatively, through the devel- 
opment of the country by the farmer and 
the enterprise of the manufacturer in 
keeping pace with him. Write for a copy 
and please mention this paper. 








SHORTHORN 

BOOK. 

The RURAL WORLD is in receipt of a 
copy of Volume 4 American Shorthorn 
Herd Book, which contains pedigrees of 
4,042 bulls, 6,871 cows, making a total of 
10,981, occupying 1,113 pages. These pedi- 
grees were received between Dec. 1, 1898, 
and April 1, 1899. The price of the book is $3 
‘ at the office of the secretary of the Amer- 

ican Shorthorn Breeders’ Association, 

Springfield, Ill., or $3.30 prepaid. 
| Volume 45 is now in press and Secretary 

J. H. Pickrell is busy checking pedigrees 

for volumes 4 and 47. The secretary 
| writes: ‘Although we have increased our 
help, we are not able to keep up with the 
business as fast as it comes in but we 
hope in due time to catch up.” 


HERD 


| AMERICAN 


We would not advise nxing up a cellar 
or basement under a barn for storing 
manure. Even though well ventilatea, 
there is more or less odor. which will go 
through the barn overhead and would 
not de healthful or agreeable to horses 
or cattle. 
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IN THE LAKE COUNTRY 


Of Northern Illinois, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota and Michigan, there are hundreds of 
the most charming summer resorts await- 
ing the arrival of thousands of tourists 
from the South and East. 

Among the list of near-by places are 
Fox Lake, Delavan, Lauderdale, Wauke- 
sha, Oconomowoc, Palmyra, The Dells at 
Kilbourn, Elkhart and Madison, while a 
little further off are Minocqua, Star Lake 
Frontenac, White Bear, Minnetonka and 
Marquette on Lake Superior. 

For pamphlet of “Summer Homes for 
1900," or for copy of our handsomely i!- 
lustrated summer book, entitled “In the 
Lake Country,’ apply to nearest ticket 
agent or address with four cents in post- 
age, Geo. H. Heafford, General Passenge: 
Agent, Old Colony Building, Chicago, Ii! 


DAILY DOUBLE TRAIN SERVICE TO 
PORTLAND. 

Commencing April 22 Union Pacific Rail- 
road Company will run two daily trains 
from Chicago, Omaha and Kansas City to 
Portland, Oregon. These trains will be 
equipped with buffet, smoking, library and 
dining cars, standard sleepers, ordinary 
sleepers or tourist cars. Time from St. 
Louis to Portland, via Omaha, 68 hours: 
from Chicago, 60 hours; from Omaha, 55 
hours; from Kansas City, 68 hours. For 
particulars address E. L. Lomax, G. P. 
A., Omaha, or J. F. Aglar. Gen’l Agt., #3 
Century Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


R. 8S. THOMAS, CARTHAGE, MO., 
writes that he will have only about 3) 
pigs for the season's trade, but that they 
are extra good ones. He is anxious to 
elose them out early and will do so if you 
place your order at once. He will also 
offer W. P. Rock hens at a bargain after 
June 1, so as to make room for the young 
stock of which he has a fine lot. Those 
wanting bargains in Duroe-Jerseys or W 
P. Rock chickens will do well to corre- 
spond with Mr. Thomas. 





